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Students gathered outside of Ross Commons on Feb. 22 to watch fireworks and enjoy a bonfire. The events 
were part of the weekend Winter Carnival celebration. To read a summary of the events, turn to page 2. 


Cake to play spring concert 


By Scott Greene 
` NewsEnirorn 

The Concert Committee of 
the. Middlebury College Activi- 
ties -Board (MCAB) announced 
over the weekend that alternative 
rock group Cake will headline its 
Spring Concert on April 19 at Chip 
Kenyon °85 Arena, a performance 
which will mark the band’s first 
trip to the East Coast since 2006. 
Seeking to appeal to a broad range 
of student interests across campus, 
MCAB’s decision reflects-the com- 


mittee’s year-long desire to provide 
students with a diverse lineup of 
shows, a lineup which has already 
included Regina Spektor and Girl 
Talk. 

“Deciding on a concert is a 
long strenuous process and in the 
end we decided that Cake would be 
the best show here at Middlebury,” 
Concert Committee co-chair Bill 
Zrike °09 said. “Cake was hands- 
down our first choice.” 

MCAB made great efforts to 
balance a wide scope of student, 





Courtesy 


In its first East Coast concert since 2006, Cake takes the stage April 19. 


interest in selecting Cake, the only 
group to which it made an offer. It 
invited students to voice their pref- 
erence for the concert on Jan. 28 
in an online poll to give the com- 
mittee a general idea of what type 
of music students most desired to 
hear in April. 

The results of the poll indi- 
cated a “real desire” for a rock band 
to perform in the concert, accord- 
ing to Sam Morrill ’08, the Concert 
Committee’s other co-chair. Mor- 
rill noted that the committee felt 
that Cake has a broad appeal across 
campus and would be well received 
by almost everyone, as opposed to 
last year’s performance by Guster: 

“I think that many people felt 





SEE CAKE, PAGE 5 
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Trustees approve 
Proctor overhaul 


_ By Cloe Shasha _ 


STAFF WRITER 





Proctor Terrace, Woodstove 
Lounge and the entire lower floor of 
Proctor Dining Hall will close to stu- 
dents starting March 10 as part of the 
first phase of a renovation effort. The 
main dining hall will remain open for 
the duration of the spring term. 

President of the College Ron- 
ald D. Liebowitz and the trustees of 
the College approved the first step of 
Proctor Dining Hall’s renovation on 
the weekend of Feb. 15. Facilities Ser- 
vices Project Manager Mark Gleason 
will work on the renovation of Proc- 
tor and said that the main terrace will 
go under construction starting in 
little over a week. 


“This is the only phase that has 


been approved,” Gleason said. “We 


will take off the concrete floor of the 
terrace and rebuild it? 

The renovation will affect stu- 
dents for the remainder of the spring 
term. The first step of the renova- 
tion will require that all rooms be- 
low the main dining room and deck 
be evacuated, so Woodstove Lounge 
will house books that are currently in 
the bookstore below. Until the reno- 
vation of the deck is completed, the 
bookstore will be scattered through- 
out the main level of Proctor. 

The booths from Woodstove 
Lounge will move to the emergen- 


| cy exit alcove behind the kitchen. 


Woodstove Lounge and the deck en- 
trances to the dining hall will close to 
students beginning in March, and the 


entrance to Proctor will relocate to 
the south door of the current book- 
store. 

Since November of 2006, Dining 
Services, Liebowitz and the trustees 
of the College have discussed Proc- 
tor’s rehabilitation. Proctor, from the 
perspective of Dining Services and 
staff, needs improvements. Built in 
1959, the building is deteriorating 
and has been leaking for years. The 
lower Proctor dining room cannot be 
used because of water flooding. 

Workers plan to make the terrace 
handicapped accessible as part of the 
first phase of the renovation effort. 

“With the first step of the reno- 
vation, we will make the terrace ac- 
cessible so that no stairs or ramps are 
needed,” said Gleason. “We will raise 
the sidewalk with a gradual incline to 
get up to the terrace. We want to have 
that worked on before the summer 
language schools begin.” 

If the trustees and Liebowitz ap- 
prove the second phase of changes, 
Proctor will remain closed for the full 
2008-2009 academic year. A tempo- 
rary dining hall will be placed in one 
of the Freeman International Center 
(FIC) buildings. Language tables, 
however, will not be relocated. The 
Theater Department may need to 
withdraw its occupancy of parts of 
the Cook building. 

Because dining events that are 
held by the catering group already 


work from the FIC kitchen, this tem- — 


porary dining hall will be a very busy 





» SEE TERRACE, PAGE 5 








Council considers 
KDR, Delta cases 


_ By Andrew Fuller 
Starr WRITER 

Members of the Kappa Del- 
ta Rho (KDR) and Delta social 
houses met with the Community 
Council on Feb. 26 to discuss unre- 
solved issues regarding their status 
for 2008-2009. The Community 
Council. unanimously approved 
recommendations to President of 
the College Ronald D. Liebowitz 
that Delta regain residential status 
and be situated in Prescott House 
and that KDR be approved for next 
year with stipulations. 

Since its spring of 2006 evic- 
tion from Prescott House, Delta 
has been denied residential sta- 
tus. Seeking a return to Prescott, 





Delta appealed to the Council for 
the reinstatement of its residential 
status, arguing Delta was. prepared 
to fill Prescott House and prevent a 
reoccurrence of past situations. 

“We have overwhelming in- 
terest — over 30 people express- 
ing interest in living in the house. 
We definitely have the numbers to 
fill Prescott,” said Delta President 
Chris Angelini 08. 

When Council member Mi- 
chael Glidden asked whether the 
house had an individual capable of 
overseeing the management of the 
property, and inquired whether 
such a person would be living in 





SEE COUNCIL, PAGE 5 





Garza family outsources search 


- By Anthony Adragna a 


News EDITOR 





Citing a lack of progress and a 
need for new eyes, mother of miss- 
ing Middlebury student Nicholas 
Garza °11 has enlisted the help of a 
volunteer search and effort group. 

Texas Equusearch, a volun- 
teer and non-profit group with 
significant experience in searching 
for missing people will arrive in 
Middlebury on March 3 to assist 
in the search efforts, according to 
Plattsburgh-based WPTZ. 

“I need experts here,’ Nicho- 
las’s mother Natalie Garza told the 
television station. “I need some- 
body to treat this like a criminal 
investigation.” 
` After days of exhaustive 
searching, the Vermont State Police 
Search and Rescue team completed 
their search of the campus grounds. 
Members of the College’s Office of 
Facilities Services searched build- 
ings and rooftops twice for signs 
of Garza but yielded no promising 
leads. 

Dean of the College Tim 
Spears said he knew little about 
Texas Equusearch assisting the 
search efforts. 

“We don’t know a lot,” he said. 
“All of the investigation is through 
the Middlebury Police Department 
~ 2D]. We don’t know when this 


group will arrive on campus.” 

In a release to students, the 
College said the MPD, currently in 
charge of the investigation, would 
call back the state for assistance, if 
necessary, once the snowpack melt- 
ed in the spring. 

Natalie Garza believes the in- 
vestigation has stalled and cited the 


need for new perspectives in her 
comments to WPTZ. 

“I don’t see anything mov- 
ing forward,” she said. “I think an 
expert is needed to come in with 
a different set of eyes and give us 
some place to go.” 





SEE SEARCH, PAGE 3 
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Students flock to variety of Winter Carnival events 


By Adam Dede 
STAFF WRITER 

Hundreds of students crowded together, 
clutching their cups of hot chocolate, around 
the Winter Carnival kick-off bonfire Thurs- 
day night — one of many events added to this 
year’s Carnival schedule. As both the fire and 
the crowd swelled, fireworks appeared over 
Ross, creating a perfect paeroun for the 
scene. 

“This is one of those moments that just 
makes me realize, ‘wow, I really made it. I’m 





‘here at Middlebury, ” said Kris Williams “11. _ 


This Carnival also saw the return of both 
snow sculpture and Northern Lights contests. 
Even with these well-attended events, however, 
the future of Winter Carnival is still uncertain 
and will depend upon the Calendar Commit- 
tee, which will make a recommendation later 
this spring regarding the Carnival’s traditional 
Friday break from classes. It is likely that if the 
Friday off for Carnival is to continue, the exam 
period will have to be shortened to provide an 
extra day for the Carnival. The schedule shift 
is necessary due to the student research sym- 
posium, which is slated to take the day off tra- 
ditionally allotted for Winter Carnival. 

The Student Government Association 





At Winter Carnival, students attended a number of student 


(SGA) is currently formulating an official 


proposal to the Calendar Committee and - 


the administration that will ask for the rein- 
statement of the Carnival’s Friday break from 
classes. The proposal will focus on the success 
of this year’s Carnival and the long running 
tradition that the day off represents. 

With the theme ‘Winter Carnival, this 
year’s celebration focused heavily on the tra- 
ditional activi- 


erd Commons in third. 

The Northern Lights competitions, which 
consisted of tug-o-war, sled racing, human 
dogsled and snowshoe races, also returned 
after an extended absence. The Middlebury 
Mountain Club organized the event. Sleds 
crashed into each other, sending laughing 
students rolling as teams scrambled their way 
down the hill in front of Gifford Hall in the 

sled race. Bewil- 


ties of the week. This is one of those moments dered riders 


end. For the first 
time in over 20 


that just makes me realize, 
years, organized ‘Wow, I really made it. I’m 


were left be- 
hind as human 
dogsled teams 


snow sculpt- e 3 ran awry of 
ing took place here at Middlebury. the sleds they 


with each com- 
mons creating 
its own unique 
work of art from the six-foot cubes erected 
in front of McCullough Student Center. The 
winning sculpture was the entry from Won- 
nacott Commons, which depicted a game of 
‘ice pong complete with ice Solo cups and 
ping pong balls. The sculpture was designed 
and overseen by Alex Benepe ’09. Also placing 


- were a wolf sculpture by Ross Commons in 


second place and one of a snowflake by Brain- 


—Kris Williams ‘11 twee and 


teams fell in 

heaps during 

tug-o-war. Of the six teams competing, four 
tied for first place, and after deliberation, the 
$200 prize was split among the four teams. 
Some, however, calling jocularly for a more 
definitive winner, began a shirtless dance-off 
to the music provided by DJ Ben Schiffer °10. 
“Tt was a well-put-together event, and 
props to the Mountain Club for putting it all 
together,” said Christian Woodard ’11. “It'll be 





even better next year, too. Also, having Ben 
Schiffer DJ was really classy, and the naked 
dance was; of course, wonderful.” 

Besides these new and returning events 
the ever-popular ski races at the Middlebury 
Snow Bowl and Rikert Ski Touring Center 
were well attended, with students out in force 
to support the Middlebury ski team. Also, the 
Bowl saw the addition of a live band perfor- 
mance late Friday morning. 

“Irs just really nice to be able to watch the 
ski team compete close to home,’ said Emer 
Feighery ’09. 

The weekend concluded Saturday night 
with the traditional Winter Ball. Despite com- 
plaints that the dance was overpriced at $18- 
$20 a ticket, many still turned out to get their 
groove on to the euphonious covers played by 
RSVP and Downtown Fever. 

“The music was so good, I accidentally 
elbowed my date in the face,” said Matt Engle 
11. But minor injuries aside, everyone seemed 
to have a good time. 

As SGA President Max Nardini ’08 com- 
mented, “Everyone’s a ball person.” 

The success of this year’s Carnival has 
given hope to many that the tradition will be 
around for years to come. 








Tianza Ma/ Andrew Ngeow/ Mike Bayersdorfer 


-led activities. An ice skater (left) delighted, a bonfire (middle) warmed the night air and ski races (right) awed onlookers. 


Overcrowded classes limit options for students 


By Adam Dede 
STAFF WRITER 
Overfilled classes have left many students 
scrambling for second and third choices in 
course selections. This is due, in large part, 
to the size of the class of 2011, and although 





the long term recommendation of the Stra- 


tegic Plan to add 25 more faculty members 
will help as current first years move through 
Middlebury, the current tightness has caused 
problems. 

“As soon as we knew that the fall class 
was going to be big, we knew we had to ad- 


-dress it? Dean of Faculty Susan Campbell 


said. 

According to Campbell, the difficulty is 
that her office did not know the size of the 
incoming class until the summer, which, in 
the academic community, is very late to hire 


- new faculty members. With last minute ef- 


forts, Campbell was able to add classes in 
English and American literatures, Spanish, 
economics, psychology and math. 

“We're lucky that we have some talented 
colleagues who live in the area,’ Campbell 
said. 

Even with the College’s efforts to add 
classes and faculty, the registration squeeze 
has left many students frustrated. 

Jeronimo Riefkohl 711, for example, has 
been shut out of International Politics in 


both the fall and spring semesters. Riefkohl’s 


spring semester registration has also left him - 


shut out of a Spanish film class and an Is- 
lamic history course. Currently he is taking 
French, Greek Philosophy and Environmen- 
tal Science. 

“I couldnt find a fourth class that I 
wanted to take,” Riefkohl said. 

Riefkohl suggested that Middlebury 
should adopt a registration system similar 
to Stanford University’s in which students 


Campbell said she hopes to have Strate- 
gic Plan of 25 new faculty positions imple- 
mented in five to seven years. 

Some students; however, will likely still 
face problems, especially in smaller depart- 
ments, such as Arabic, geology, and environ- 
mental studies, which have been growing in 
popularity and pose a challenge for Camp- 
bell when hiring new faculty. 

“There just arent many people in Ver- 


a ae ee ne aes to It Is a tremendous 
effectively bid for the classes they want. e e 

Thus, if a student wants a certain class he credit to Middlebur y 
will put a large portion of his points on that we had an increase qualified. Normally, these factors would 


that class, while possibly sacrificing his 
chances to get into other classes. 

Some have also suggested that faculty 
should simply allow more students into 
already full classes, an idea Campbell sees as 
a step in the wrong direction. 

“We don’t want to increase class sizes if 
we can help it,” Campbell said. “Class size in- 
fluences both student experience and faculty 
work load.” _ 

Instead, Campbell is working to hire 
more faculty to provide for the needs of the 
swollen student body. 

“Next year, the number of faculty will be 
five larger than it is this year,” Campbell said. 
“We'll continue to try and add new courses 
where we need them.” 


in our yield last year. 


new faculty hires, provided the class of 2012 
is kept to within reasonable bounds, an issue 
Dean of Admissions Bob Clagett is currently 
grappling with. 

“Its interesting, this i is kind of an ad- 
missions perfect storm in some sense,” said 
Clagett, who went on to explain that with 
Harvard and Princeton dropping their early 
decision programs and many colleges taking 
loans out of financial aid packages the ad- 

missions yield will be hard to predict. 

Clagett also noted that this year’s 
applicant pool is the largest the Col- 
lege has ever seen and the most well 


cause a lower yield, but last year’s high 
percentage of matriculating students 


—B ob Clagett proved that predictions can be wrong. 


mont qualified to teach Arabic,” she said. 

Kristoffer Williams °11, who attempted 
to get into both Conservation Policy and 
Nature’s Meanings, was another student left 
scrambling for schedule substitutions, but, 
in his case it was all for the best. 

“I feel like even though I didn’t get the 
classes I wanted I ended up taking classes 
that I really like, which I never would have 
thought of taking before,” Williams said. 

Even with the current scheduling diffi- 
culties, however, it is likely that by next year 
most issues will have been taken care of with 


Clagett views the high yield as a good 
long-term sign for Middlebury. 

“It’s a tremendous credit to Middlebury 
that we had an increase in our yield last year,” 
said Clagett. “It would be great if we got the 
same yield as last year again, and it would 
speak volumes for what Middlebury repre- 
sents.” 

This year the admissions office is prepar- 
ing for the possibility of another high yield 
by admitting 250-300 fewer students: 

Clagett also noted the likelihood that the 
wait list will be utilized in filling out the class 
of 2012. : 
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Economic diversity tops College priorities 


By Denizhan Duran 
STAFF WRITER 

Minorities make up 24 percent of the 
Class of 2011, according to the Dean of Ad- 
missions Bob Clagett, up from 20- percent for 
the whole student body as a result of the ef- 
fort to make Middlebury more racially and 
socio-economically diverse. This is similar 
to patterns in universities such as Harvard 
and Yale, which have recently revised their fi- 
nancial aid programs to make’attending the 
schools more affordable for lower income 
students. 

According to Clagett, the College’s ad- 
missions process seeks to increase socio-eco- 
nomic diversity by disregarding applicants’ 
financial background, 
instead focusing on 
each prospective stu- 
dent’s academic and 
personal strengths. 

“All background 
factors regarding a 
student’s financial 
background are taken 
into consideration af- 
ter admission,” said Clagett. “Once admitted, 
the Student Financial Services office treats 
everyone equally in the determination of 
their need.” 

The new statistics reflect the increase in 
the College’s diversity, both socioeconomic 
and ethnic. 

“Forty-eight percent of students in the 
Class of 2011 are receiving grant-assistance 
from Middlebury, and 24 percent of the class 
is U.S. citizens of color,” Clagett added. “To 
increase socio-economic and racial diversity 
of the College are among the most important 
goals of the Strategic Plan,” he said, empha- 
sizing that this trend was to continue. As of 
this year, 19-20 percent of the students in the 
College are students of color. 

Whereas Clagett works on ways to at- 
tract students from different racial and so- 
cio-economic groups to the College, Shirley 
Ramirez, vice president for Institutional 
Planning and Diversity, works on moving be- 
yond this — not just diversifying the student 
body, but rather trying to enrich everyone’s 
experience at the College. All members of the 
College benefit from a more diverse student 
body, Ramirez said. She also oversees some of 
the programs Middlebury is involved with in 
order to increase diversity. 

“We are trying to reach many new com- 
munity-based organizations in both rural and 
urban places,” she said, “and the partnerships 
we have formed are being deepened and en- 
hanced to connect students to Middlebury.” 





Such a communication method is gradu- 
ally having an effect on the kind of applicants 
who are in Middlebury’s pool, with the €ol- 
lege receiving applications that it would not 
have gotten before. In terms of increasing 
socio-economic diversity as well as racial di- 
versity, the Board of Trustees is especially fo- 
cused on increasing financial aid for students. 
The two goals go hand in hand. 

“The class background of applicants 
needs to be deeply valued,” added Ramirez. 

The biggest program that Middlebury 
is involved with is the Posse Foundation. 
Posse is an organization that exists to help 
“urban diverse leaders.” This year, the foun- 
dation has given scholarships to 560 people 


colleges that are members of the foundation, 
and each of them has 40 Posse scholars, 10 
in each class. Middlebury has been a member 
of this program for the last 10 years. Sabrina 
Bektesevic °11, a Posse scholar from Queens, 
N.Y., said that Posse not only helps them fi- 


“nancially, but prepares them mentally for col- 


lege, in a way, “training” them for it. This way, 
students from diverse backgrounds are able 
to form their “Posses” before they go to col- 
lege. She has attended many different writing 
workshops and discussions on diversity with 
Posse. 

“I was raised in a community which 
consists mostly of former Yugoslavians,” said 
Bektesevic in an interview. “Our generation 
of teenagers ends up in community colleges 
or marries at a young age ... and the ones that 
don’t do either just work.” Even if the student 
graduates, his Posse remains with him, as it 
also helps them during the job application 
process. Posse is a merit-based, not need- 
based program, focusing not on the econom- 
ic situation of the candidates but their leader- 
ship and ethnic background. 

Middlebury’s effort in increasing diver- 
sity is the part of the solution to a nationwide 
problem. In an article published in The New 
York Times last Wednesday, Erik Eckholm 


pointed out the stagnation in economic mo- | 


bility, or the opportunity for children “of 
poor or middle class to climb up the income 
ladder.” This has not changed in the past 
three decades, thus hindering the chance of 





someone from a disadvantaged background 
to succeed. 

The importance of taking socio-eco- 
nomic background into consideration in 
the admissions process and thus increasing 
economic mobility “has been an important 
one for many years, but it has been receiving 
a great deal of attention in the past three to 
five years,” said Clagett. He underlined the 
importance of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, which brought the issue of socio-eco- 
nomic diversity to the attention of colleges 
and universities nationwide. It introduced 
need-based federal aid like Pell Grants to 
people from lower income groups. 


Big universities like Harvard and Yale are 


We have to be more aggressive, more 
innovative in terms of attracting 
students from all backgrounds. 

— Dean of Institutional Diversity 
Shirley Ramirez 


across the country. There are 29 liberal arts 


also revising their finan- 
cial aid policies. If fami- 
lies of students accepted 
to Harvard are earning 
less than $60,000, then 
they will not be asked 
to contribute to the stu- 
dent’s comprehensive fee. 
Yale is also following this 
policy, and they have also decided to reduce 
the cost for families making under $200,000 


a year. All of these are parts of efforts to make 


college education more accessible and to 
make student bodies more socio-economi- 
cally diverse, and Middlebury is a part of this 
wave as well by reducing the loan portion of 
the financial aid package and replacing it with 
grants. : 
Middlebury is still progressing in terms 
of promoting facial and socio-economic 
diversity. One of Middlebury’s challenges, 
Ramirez states, comes from “our rural loca- 
tion. It just means that we have to be more 
aggressive, more innovative and more cre- 
ative in terms of attracting students from all 
backgrounds.” 








Search to 
include 
third party 
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Spears said efforts are still ongoing to 
search outer parts of campus. 

“The search has moved from the center 
of campus to peripheral areas,” he said. “We 
are still searching campus. We are continuing 
to go building by building. We are searching 
snow banks and parking lots. We also are 
looking down in areas like Weybridge Street. 
The snow has been a challenge.” 

The family established a Web site, www. 


nicholasgarza.org, to inform visitors about | 


Nick. The site thanked Middlebury for their 
support at a vigil last week. é 


“We would like to express our deepest - 


thanks and gratitude to everyone who at- 


. tended the candlelight vigil last night at the 


Middlebury campus chapel,” the message 
said. “Words cannot express our apprecia- 
tion for your thoughts and prayers for Nick’s 
safe return.” 

. Texas Equusearch worked on the éfforts 
to locate Natalee Holloway, a teenager who 
disappeared during a high school graduation 


trip to Aruba. The organization has over 350 


members currently. 

Nick Garza disappeared after being seen 
at a late-night social gathering on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 5. 

A fund has been established to assist the 
Garza family with travel and other expenses 
during this difficult time. Anyone who wish- 
es to make a donation can write a check to 
the “Garza Family Fund” and send the dona- 
tion to “Natalie Garza, c/o Margaret Falcone, 
8444 Vista Verde, Albuquerque NM 87120.” 


Those with useful information about — 


Garza or his whereabouts have been asked to 


- contact the College’s Department of Public 


Safety at 802-443-5911 or the Middlebury 
Police Department at 802-388-3191. 








briefing © 

_ English or American 

Politics? 
by Tarsi Dunlop 


_ London — In London, American _ 
politics is a hot-button topic of conversa- 
tion. Sometimes snippets are heard in 
coffee shops, other times politics domi- __ 
nant students’ conversations, and occa- _ 
sionally it is background fodder for class 

discussions. Regardless, as an American 
abroad — although itis England — the _ 

topic of who will win what is a subject _ 
of great debate. I find my knowledge 
of American government, although Pm 

_ not anywhere near an expert, enough to - 
explain some nuances to my new friends. _ 
Some big questions are: willa new 
President be able to get the country out _ 
of Iraq, who do you think will win the 
primaries, what about the general elec- 
tion, when do you vote? Yikes. I do not — 

_ have answers to all questions that come _ 
my way, I have guesses, hunches and of 
course many hopes that some would 
say are overly optimistic. I did vote via _ 

absentee ballot and it did cross an ocean © 
in time to be counted = = 
When glancing at the television 
screens around the LSE, there is often 
coverage of the candidates. The LSE 
College Democrats (no,thereisno 
Republican organization on campus) set _ 
up a USA week around Super Tuesday. 
American politics are alive and well here, 
and thanks to the constant dialogue, the 
topic and bigger questions are never far _ 
from my mind. After Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy endorsed Barack Obama, I felt 
somewhat vindicated in my hopes that 
this charismatic speaker is not, as many _ 
people rightfully speculate, too naïve for _ 
politics. I am a registered Democrat and _ 
while I have the utmost respect for John 
McCain, as I think many do regardless of — 
their political affiliation, | wouldliketo __ 
-see the White House change hands. Tm __ 
_not entirely sure if you can find a huge _ 
number of differences between the two _ 
Democratic candidates, but each has their 
flaws and strengths and I am curious 
about either one’s chances when facing _ 
john McCain, S 
I think our generation, meaning the 
newest voting age bracket that is often 
cited as the least participatory in the elec- 
tion process, is ready to take a little bit of — 
a leap now. It is time for a change. People 
in England seem pretty pro-Obama, at _- 
least many that I’ve talked to, and it is for 
this exact reason. They liked Bill Clinton, 
but there is something about Barack _ 
Obama that is significantly appealing to 
them. Yes, perhaps he is inexperienced. 
There will be mistakes along the way, 
after all look at the last seven years. A 
smooth presidency seems rather impos- 
sible to hope for considering the world 
today. : 

Maybe there is something to be said 
for taking a safe road with someone 
familiar who has been around the White 
House, but it is the discussions that I have 
here in England that remind me there is a 
true desire for change. The Clinton Presi- 

_dency was a good one by most standards, 
but do we need a dynasty to ensure a 
return to that? I don’t think that is neces- 

_ sarily so, and while L would not object to 
seeing a woman in the White House, if — 
you are going to look at symbolic choices 
then there is no need to harp on how 
either Democratic candidate represents 
a shift. The British people care about > 
American politics, often times it seems 
as though they might care more than _ 
the average American. It is a significant 
reminder of how the consequences of our 
decisions as American citizens do stretch _ 
far beyond our borders. 
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Pya Annabelle Prier, News Writer 


Cees oie sae : 


arrest pro-life activists 


_ Pro-life activists were arrested on 


Thursday for trespassing on the campus 
of Cypress College. 

_ According to Mark Posner, public 
information officer at Cypress College, 
the group, Survivors of the Abortion Ho- 

 locaust, was asked to move to College’ s 
free-speech zone three times by three 


_ different sources, including the ie 


o -o 
_ Kortney Blythe, the director of the 
group, said the area was not sufficient to 
promote their cause. “It [was] more ie 
a eos pen than ; a -~o zone, 
she said. 
— The ame aad CONTONE] 


among onlooking students. Some like 


_ Sean Sticht advocated freedom of speech, 
whereas others like Joe Abarr believed 
the group’s protest was out of place. 

Blythe said that it was the third or 

_ fourth time her group had been arrested 


_ on the Cypress College campus, and that © 


they had always been found innocent. 


The five activists were held in the back of - 


a police car in handcuffs for 30 minutes 
before being issued citations _ being 
allowed to leave. 

— e pres Chronicle 


Event meek study space 
: spurs. drama at Colgate 


_ ‘The return n of a 24-hour study « ae 






— University Loe and Poker 

in the University Libraries Joanne Sch- 

neider said that it is troublesome getting 

_ staff to work during the off- hours. “We 

had the money but just couldn't find the 
people,” she explained. 

A new potential 24-hour study space 
with printers may be identified in the fu- 
ture. Until then, however, students have 
been rebelling against library staff, hid- 
ing in the building after closing hours 
and propping doors open to keep them 
from locking. : 

— TI he Colgate Maroon-News 


Dartmouth adds lights 
to security vehicles 


— In addition to the stationary blue 
lights around Dartmouth College cam- 
pus, new amber lights have been installed 

on their Safety and Security vehicles. 
“We want people that may be on cam- 


pus for illegitimate reasons to know we're 


around; we want to be visible as a deter- 
rent.” Harry Kinne, director of Safety and 
Security and College proctor, said. “But 
we also want to be identifiable so that stu- 
dents who may need help can see us from 
a distance, even. in the dark” _ 
Permits for vehicle lights were only 
just obtained from the State of New 


Hampshire. The new amber lights can be 


seen from about 300 ‘yards. Safety and Se- 


curity vehicles will also be equipped with 
be 
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Faculty discusses Garza, relationship policy 


By Samantha Michaels 
STAFF WRITER 





Faculty members faced a weighty agenda 
as they assembled for their monthly meeting 
on Feb. 25 in McCardell Bicentennial Hall, 


_ with Nicholas Garzas °11 disappearance and 


the policy draft on student-staff sexual rela- 

tionships prominent on the list of concerns. 
President of the College Ronald D. Li- 

ebowitz and Dean of the College Tim Spears 


_ provided the group with an update on the 


search for Garza, who has been missing since 
Feb. 5. According to Spears, the Vermont State 
Police (VSP) Search and Rescue Team is back 
at the College and will be extending their 
search to more peripheral regions of campus 
— including parking lots and smaller nooks of 
buildings. 

As explained by Liebowitz, the College of- 
fers resources to aid in this investigation, and 
while Public Safety does not have oversight of 
the situation, the department is doing every- 
thing it can to help the Middlebury Police De- 
partment in their efforts. 

In addition, Garza’s mother Natalie has 
contacted a Texas-based search and recovery 
organization called Equusearch. The team will 
be arriving sometime this week, said Liebowitz, 
and it will work primarily with the Middlebury 
Police Department. Following the recommen- 
dation of the Burlington Police Department, 
Natalie has also sought psychic advice — a 
practice which is occasionally utilized by law 
enforcement professionals. 

The search is intensive, but the snow re- 
mains an extreme impediment. According to 
the commander of the VSP Search and Rescue 
team, the probability of recovery in such cir- 
cumstances is as low as 40 percent. The current 
state of Garza’s disappearance thus remains 
riddled with uncertainty. 

“The more information we get, the more 
questions arise and, at this time, the less infor- 
mation we can be sure of,’ said Liebowitz. “The 


- “assumptions upon which the initial searches- 


were based are being questioned, and that has 
led to some different tangents on the search.” 
Spears echoed this sentiment. “I think 
what [President Liebowitz] is getting at is that 
when you put together a time-line based on 


input from a bunch of different people, it’s ” 


confusing,” he said. “I think also [that because] 
the search and rescue teams haven't found any- 
thing yet ... it encourages one to look beyond 
what we know now, and it raises questions 


about what might have happened. I think this - 


kind of speculation is a product of the uncer- 
tainty that we are all feeling.” 
Following Monday’s meeting, admin- 





Grace Duggan 


Miguel Fernandez leads discussion on the proposals regarding student-faculty relationships. 


istrators emphasized that the College is still 
encouraging all students and community 
members with information about Garza’s dis- 
appearance or whereabouts in early February 
to contact the Middlebury Police Department 
(MPD). Officials are investigating all leads and 
scenarios. 

Conversation at the Feb. 25 meeting fur- 
ther centered on administrative policy regard- 
ing sexual relationships between faculty and 
students. Debate has arisen between faculty 
members on the issue, with some supporting 
a policy of mandatory notification of miscon- 
duct followed by appropriate action, while 
others suggested an outright ban. 

After extensive research and discussion, 
the Faculty Council has adopted the former 
stance. Under their proposed policy, “the Col- 
lege requires that any faculty member who has 
supervisory, evaluative, coaching, or pedagogi- 
cal responsibilities with respect to a student 
with whom he or she has had, or currently 
has, a sexual relationship to notify the Dean of 
the Faculty immediately.” Following this noti- 
fication, the Dean of Faculty and Dean of the 
College would take necessary steps to ensure 
academic integrity for the student, while si- 
multaneously considering the interests of fac- 
ulty and the larger College community. 

Though the policy asserts a strong expec- 
tation for faculty to avoid these relationships, 
it resists banning them completely — a choice 
which would be logistically difficult, if not 
impossible, to enforce. The Faculty Council 
warned that a ban might threaten the safety of 
involved students, as a faculty member might 
silence his or her partner in light of possible 
suspension. 

Others present at the Feb. 25 meeting met 
such claims with dissent. Stephen Donadio, 
Fulton Professor of Humanities at the College, 
most notably raised objection. “What's being 


proposed is altogether unrealistic,” said Dona- 
dio. “[The Faculty Council’s current policy] 
makes the College administration complicit in 
the behavior it addresses. I think the machin- 
ery of reporting is altogether fantastic.” 

From this perspective, Donadio offered a 
simple counterproposal. He suggested that the 
College regard sexual relationships between 
faculty and students as unethical and unpro- 
fessional, continuing that such behavior should 
be met with a range of penalties — including 
termination of employment. 

While Donadio’s proposal did gain some 
support among others at the meeting, the 
group ultimately voted against it, choosing 
instead to follow the Faculty Council’s rec- 
ommended policy of notification. Donadio’s 
concerns nevertheless raised some important 
questions. 

One faculty member ariel that the cur- 

rent administrative policy will fail to address 
interests of the wider professional commu- 
nity. If a sexual affiliation exists between any 
student and faculty member, it might taint all . 
other academic relationships, encouraging sur- 
rounding students to regard their professors in 
appropriate sexual terms. 
_. Another opponent worried that the pres- 
ent policy places an emphasis on ‘serial abuse, 
implying that sexual relationships will only. be 
punished when they have become frequent or 
habitual for a particular faculty member. 

Still others responded that the Faculty 
Council’s policy — and the firm insistence on 
notification — strikes an excellent balance of 
avoiding inappropriate sexual relationships 
and protecting the involved parties. 

In the end, discussion was put on hold due 
to-time constraints of the Feb. 25 meeting. Fur- 
ther conversation on the matter, as well as ef- 
forts to perfect the Faculty Council’s proposal, 
will continue in the coming months. 


51 Main St. could open post-Spring Break 


_ By Anthony Adragna _ 
News EDITOR 

The College hopes to offer several open 
houses for the as-yet-unnamed space at 51 
Main St. before Spring Break, with a grand 
opening coming soon after students return, 
Dean of The College Tim Spears said. 

Final designs for the space should arrive 
in the next couple of days and the College will 
order furnishings soon after. Items could take 
four to six weeks to arrive, enabling an opan 
ing soon after Spring Break. 

Spears said the space will open up with 
its lead purpose of providing nighttime enter- 
tainment for students in mind. 


“We will open as a bar and lounge on- 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights,” he 
said. “The lead concept is a bar and lounge. 
We'll begin in a small way.” 

-In addition to the bar and lounge aspect 
of the space, it will also function as a loca- 


public safety log _ 


INCIDENT 


tion during the day for community events, 
designed to enable contact between the com- 
munity and College. Additionally, the area 
will have a chocolate bar where high quality 
chocolate products will be available. 

Several small “soft openings” will likely 
occur before Spring Break to expose the 
space. 

“We want a couple of open ‘houses so 
people in the community can look at the 
space before it opens,” Spears said. “We hope 
to show the town what we've done with the 
space. We'll take it from there.” 

_ Spears said the establishment already has 
an employment model and will begin looking 
to fill the slots. 

“We have a staffing model in mind,” he 
said. “It’s fairly lean right now. We'll have 
someone to manage the space and others to 
do the eae We'll expand the staff as nec- 
essary. 

raens will have the ability to have in- 


CATEGORY 


put on the programming that takes place in 
the space. 

“The programming that takes place 
during the nighttime will involve students,’ 
Spears said. “There’s a timeline to get a group 
of students together in the next month or so.” 

Once completed, Spears hopes students 


_ will find the space inviting and very useful. 


“I hope students will go down there to 
work,” he said. “I hope the space will speak 
for itself. I think the furnishings will work 
well in the space. The space itself is fantas- 
tics 

Spears dismissed the notion that the es- 
tablishment would hurt existing town busi- 
nesses like the Two Brothers Lounge. 

= “We talked with people about this issue 
from the beginning,” he said. “My sense, from 
talking with students is that they think the 
town can support two bars. Offering more 
options for students socially is never a bad 
thing.” 
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Cake to play Nelson spring concert April 19 
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that Guster was a somewhat polarizing choice 
for the Spring Concert last year,” he said. “In 
other words, some people love Guster while 
others really don’t like them. With that in 
mind, we really wanted to bring a more uni- 
fying band to Middlebury.” 

Zrike added that since West Coast-based 
Cake rarely comes to the northeastern United 
States, the unique opportunity for students 
to see them perform played a large role in 
the decision, as did MCAB’s wish to provide 
students with a different concert than in the 
recent past. 

“I think Cake is different from past 
shows like J5, Wyclef and Guster,” he said. “It 
is a different genre and offers a new style of 
music that the student body has not seen in 
the last five years. That is our goal as MCAB 
— we try to give the students a little bit of 
everything to try and satisfy as many people 
as possible.” 

The selection process also reflected the 
fruits of last year’s merger between MCAB 
and the Inter-commons Council (ICC) un- 
der the umbrella name of MCAB. The merg- 
er allows groups such as MCAB, ICC and the 
College’s radio station, WRMC.91.1 FM, to 
collaborate in an unprecedented way as part 
of a campus-wide music consortium. The 
sweeping changes saw a more diverse group 


of students sitting on MCAB’s Concert Com- 
mittee, which in turn allowed for more di- 
verse student participation in the program- 
ming process. 
“Truly everyone has input on the com- 
mittee,’ said Knef King 08, a member of 
both the WRMC Executive Board and the 
Concert Committee. “Everybody has its 
varying tastes on the committee, from hip- 
hop to Toby Keith.” 

More importantly, however, last year’s 


[Cake] is a different genre and offers a new 
style of music that the student body has not 


bands WRMC has brought in before, but 
there werent many other options with the 
budget we’ve had in the past,” King said. So, 
the prospects are exciting both for WRMC 
getting more money and for collaboration to 
happen on the board. Having one huge Com- 
mittee really makes things work, because we 
can plan out our spring together.” 

King added that the committee felt like 
it could get more of a consensus behind a 
Cake performance. It did not know until 


seen in the last five years. 


merger allowed the groups to consolidate 
funding reserves for the various other con- 
certs held throughout the year, including 
WRMC’s Sepomena and the spring festival 
Midd Mayhem. According to King, the new 
funding process leaves the music consortium 
with a lot of options for the rest of the year. 
It will specifically be a boon for WRMC, 
which will have much more money than i in 
the past. 

“People have complained about the 


Terrace, lounge close Mar. 10 
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place. The combination, however, of Atwater, 
Ross, and FIC should provide sufficient room 
for all students at mealtimes, according to Di- 
rector of Dining Services Matthew Biette. 

Redfield, the faculty dining space above 
Proctor, may be closed altogether rather than 
relocated during renovation. - 

“Tf the new building is completed in 2009? 








File Photo/Marie Horbar 
Radical changes to Proctor begin March 10. 





Biette said, “Proctor’s service area will change 
locations, but the central dining room will not. 
The dining area will be redesigned as a swing 
space to be conducive to parties. The new din- 
ing hall will still be devoted to the ‘make-your- 
own feel of Proctor. We will have panini presses 
and a well-stocked salad bar.” 

The open design of the new building would 


most likely allow for more seating because the . 


tables could be more efficiently organized in the 
space. 
Proctor Hall Dining Room Servery ce 


visor William Saunders talked about the effects - 


of the renovation on the Proctor staff. 

“Tf the second step of the renovation is ap- 
proved, my working location will change,” said 
Saunders. “T will still be working, but probably 
in one of the other dining halls, perhaps at Free- 
man International Center when they open that 
up. I doubt that the first step of the renovation 
will affect my working schedule.” 

JoAnna DeGray, a member of the Proctor 
dining staff, said that the second step of Proc- 
tor’s renovation will not affect her work hours. 

“Tt’s not going to affect me that much be- 
cause I already work at Atwater, so I’m just go- 
ing to add more hours there,” said DeGray. “But 
I don't know any details about the renovation.” - 

Many students are concerned about the 
closing of Proctor. 

“I am disheartened,” said Jake Cohen 08. 
“Proctor is like the crown on our campus. To 
lose it for a year is to lose our royalty: 

According to Biette, renovation plans are 
subject to change if and when they are ap- 
proved. 


either Midd Mayhem or WRMC’s Sepom- 
ena. Zrike agreed that the new budget gives 
the groups much more flexibility. 

“I am in favor of this larger budget be- 
cause it gives both MCAB and WRMC the 
possibility to put on more concerts than in 
previous years, he said.“This combined 
budget gives us the possibility to put on more 
smaller shows -in the Gifford Annex, Pear- 
sons Lounge, Coltrane, etc., as well as put on 
shows of larger magnitude like in Nelson, Pe- 
pin and Kenyon.” 

__ Cake, based in Sacaremen- 
to, Calif., is best known for two 
mid-90’s albums, Fashion Nug- 
get in 1996 and Prolonging the 
Magic in 1998, which produced 


—— Ii) Zrike 309 the hit singles “The Distance” 


last Friday, Feb. 22, that the offer would be 
accepted. According to King, a big part of 
Cake’s acceptance of MCAB’s offer depended 


on whether or not they would be coming east _ 


to also perform in Providence, R.J. around 
the same time. 

The money saved by bringing in Cake 
over more expensive bands will allow the 
committee to add another act to its spring 
festival in May, though King declined to re- 
veal what bands were being considered for 


middbrief _ 





Ross Dining Hall replaced i its tables: ina 

move that occurred during February. Break. 
The decision to replace the tables 
stemmed from concerns about the portabil- : 

_ ity of the old ones, Ross Commons — / 


Manager Brent Simons said. 


thed dining r room the older tables were found — — 
to be too cumbersome to move without dif- 


ficulty Simons said. “The new tables are 


the same as Atwater Dining y which are much 
‘more portable” — 
Furnishings and ‘Commmuaications : 


Specialist Julie Hoyenski said the dining 


hall suffered damage from the old furniture 
and many were concerned about ee 
injuries, 
“The heavy chairs were also doing con- 
siderable damage to the wood floor,” she 
said. “The larger tables were very heavy, and 
there was also some concern about the po- 
tential for injury to students and staff oy 
ing to move them.” 

Going along with the changes, the 


chairs surrounding the tables will be re- 


placed in the coming weeks. 


; “We will be receiving new chairs as 
well,” Simons said, “Ross has seen a tremen- __ 


dous amount of customer traffic since it’s 
opening and the old chairs are quite worn 
oi 

- Once complete, the new seating ar- 
rangement should allow more students to 
eat at once time. _ 


Ross Dining I ae ref aie 


Ross. This layout was also as to im- 
“With the increase of student events in prove: c — 


and “Never there,’ as well as 
a cover of Gloria Gaynor’s “I 
Will Survive.” Though it is often classified as 
alternative rock or indie rock, Cake’s music 
combines multiple other music genres, in- 
cluding pop, funk, rap and even country. 
The Concert Committee has yet to dè- 
termine who will open for Cake on April 19, 
but Morrill is nonetheless thrilled about the 
potential for this year’s Spring Concert. 
“Personally, Pm more excited for Cake 
than I’ve ever been for any of the other Ken-- 
yon shows,” he said. 









by Anthony Ras ragna 


News 








umishesi interior 


“The new capacity 





Hoyenski 


. said, an increase from a previous capacity 





of 275. “The table sizes and layout were de- 
vised by the hospitality design firm ‘Ricca 
Newmark Design’ to maximize seating in 












: The tables 2 are the same dye and size 
as those currently in Atwater Dining Hall 


and the color selection. came fom oe 
ski. -o 


“Hoyensk ou he color decision came 
from a desire to minimize the visibility of 
food waste. “We strive to use patterned ta- 
bletop laminates, because solid colors show 
dirt and food debris more readily,” she said. 
“I am confident that the look of table tops ` 
will be enhanced by the new chairs.” 

Funds for the tables came from a dif- 
ferent area than es for food - r 


plies. 


“This was a apial budge expense 


__ and in no way affected our food or glass- 
_ware budget,” Simons said. “The shortage 
of funds in the glassware and china budget 


is due to a constant a a these 


items.” 


Representatives from Dining -o 


Facilities Services and the Ross Commons 


Administration formed a group who helped 
make the selections. Several Ross students 


present on campus in the summer during 


the decision- -making mo were also con- 
sulted. 


Council approves KDR, Delta e oun endations 
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the house, Angelini replied that Delta had 
not yet selected a specific member to conduct 
oversight, but that such a move is planned. 

Angelini said that Delta was commit- 
ted to engaging in a dialogue with Facilities 
Services about avoiding damage to whatever 
facility Delta is able to occupy, and that the 
house’s leadership has proposed a discipline 
board to oversee residential members. The 
board would have a formal role and the abil- 
ity to demand both community service and 
the payment of fines, among other penalties, 
from individuals. Omega Alpha is the only 
other social house to have a formal disci- 
pline board. 

Council member Doug Adams com- 


* 


mended the Delta plan, saying that “Delta’s 
(discipline board) is the strongest structure 
to be laid out.” 

After unanimously approving a recom- 
mendation that Delta recover its residential 
standing and return to Prescott House, the 
Council discussed the approval of KDR as 
a social house for the upcoming year. Glid- 
den released the Subcommittee on Social 
Houses’ stipulations regarding an approval 
of KDR. The subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tion included a demand that KDR lower the 


annual damage to its house to under $750.” 


The report pointed out that much of KDR’s 


damage fee stems from its annual pig roast, - 


and the report requested that KDR meet 
with the Inter-House Council (IHC) before 
the pig roast to discuss the planning of the 


event. Glidden said that the subcommittee’s 
intention is not to encourage any IHC micro- 
management of KDR’s pig roast, but rather 
to foster a discussion between IHC members 
and KDR that would confirm that adequate 
planning had been done in preparation for 
the affair in order to reduce the likelihood 
of damage. 

“I think reducing dorm damage is com- 
pletely feasible. We’ll do what we need to do,” 
said KDR member Nicole MacMillan ’09. 

Before the Council signaled its ap- 
proval of KDR, Council member and SGA 
President Max Nardini ’08 praised the final 
report. “I think this looks great,” said Nar- 
dini. “Tt acknowledges that IHC is equipped 
to provide further consultation. It provides 


" concrete things that we can look back at” 
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The distant and vacant eyes of the six-year- 
old “Newsie in Snow Pathos” bear no marked dif- 
ference from a pair on the face of any bored and 
restless kindergartener. But in the context of the 
Henry Sheldon Museum’s current photography 
exhibit entitled “Let Children Be Children: Lewis 
Wickes Hine’s Crusade Against Child Labor,’ 
Newsie’s eyes are a window to the dark industrial 
underworld of early 20th century America — a 
place where child labor and the deplorable con- 
ditions they lived and worked in were acceptable, 
even encouraged, by American standards. __ 

Newsie’s eyes, cold and clear in black and 


white, leave the viewer trembling with a sense | 


of loss at what children in the industrial revolu- 
tion were forced to give up. Childhood, dignity, 
opportunity, health and safety were some of the 
sacrifices children made to support their fami- 
lies during a time when progress and economic 
achievement were prioritized aboe Justice and 
social welfare. 

It was only through the photographic jour- 
ney of Lewis Wickes Hine, a sociologist with an 
artist’s eye, that Americans opened their own 
eyes to the child labor movement and created 
legislation to stop it. And it is those same photo- 
graphs that create the context for discussion and 


thought today about child labor then and now, 


and where we stand in the fight. 
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The Middlebury Campus 


“There are so many issue 
discussed, both historical a: 





Manley, assistant director of th 
Museum, her eyes brimming with excitement, 


“this has been a great stepping off point — we've _ 


had talks, school groups, a concert and there are 
more programs coming up.” 
The idea for the photography exhibition 


` came from the book “Counting on Grace” by 


Elizabeth Winthrop, selected for last year’s Ver- 
mont Reads program, a state-wide community 
reading program sponsored by the Vermont 
Humanities Council. Susan Peden, education 
coordinator from the Henry Sheldon Museum, 
and Carol Chatfield, children’s librarian at the 
Ilsley Library, coordinated and developed pro- 


- gramming for the book in conjunction with the 


Mary Johnson Children’s Center and participat- 
ing schools. 
. The book takes the reader back to the ee 
of child labor in the cotton mills of 1910 Ver- 
mont and was inspired by the photograph of Ad- 
die Card, a 12-year-old mill girl in Pownal, taken 
by Lewis Hine. Card’s photograph can be found 
on display at the exhibition. 

A lanky blonde pre-teen leans casually 
against a large, looming spinner. Her eyes, like 
Newsie’s, are vacant and dark, wearing the signs 


Ve rmont Votes 
Its time ave to decide 
be ween Hil 


can tell what they were 
. doing and how rough 


story continued on page 8.3. 


_ cognizant of a lifetime of standing beside the 





spinner, working endless hours. 

“We show art and history here [at the Mu- 
seum] and this [exhibition has] both. It’s consid- 
ered fine art photography, but it’s really photog- 
raphy with a purpose,” said Manley, pointing to 
the image of Card. 

Indeed, when Lewis Hine’s niece and 
Middlebury resident Mary Williamson gave a 
talk at the Museum on Feb. 12 on family memo- 
ries of “Uncle Lewie, she emphasized 
the fact that Hines was a photogra- 
pher with a purpose, making a point 
that Hine was really a sociologist at 
heart. 

“He was definitely a profes- 
sional photographer, but the — 
photos were taken through a- í 
sociologist’s eye,” said Man- 
ley. “It’s not just a portrait 
of a kid. There is depth ~ 
to it, you can look at the © 
hands and facesand you ~ 



















it was for them. They’re 
very rich in that way.” 
The soot-stained cheeks of the 


“Igloo. galleries? | | 
Brandon hosts chilly arts event, 
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By Tamara Hilmes 
_Locar News EDITORS 

Although Starbucks is no longer in the 
cards for Middlebury, Myron Hunt Associ- 
ates is still expressing determination to bring 
another nationwide chain to town. Last 
Monday night; the Middlebury Development 
Review Board (DRB) and the townsfolk of 
Middlebury packed into the meeting room of 
Ilsley Library to discuss Myron Hunt Associ- 
ates’ application to build a 14,600-square- 
foot Staples store in the Centre shopping 
plaza next to Hannaford, a plan originally 
submitted in February of last year. 

Christopher Hunt, the first to speak at 
the meeting, explained to the full house that 
although Starbucks was no longer an option, 
their proposed. Staples project was still very 
much on the table. 

“We are very excited for this proposal,” 
Hunt said. “We think it is a good thing for 
this town.” : 

Hunt's enthusiasm was echoed in a 
statement by John Tenney from Mill Bridge 
Construction — construction consultant for 
Myron Hunt — expressing his support for 
the project. 

“I support the application because I 
believe Middlebury will benefit from it? 
said Tenney. “It will be a modest expansion 
of an existing retail location and will be in 
harmony with the spirit of town regulations. 
Retail sales growth in Middlebury has been 
lagging behind in Addison County, as well as 

` compared to those of Rutland. The greater 
selection of goods and products brought by 
Staples will help stop Middlebury from los- 
ing retail sales to native markets.” 

The public hearing focused on’ three 
main issues regarding the proposed Staples 
project: traffic impact, economic impact and 
conformance with the town plan. 

To address the issue of the impact that 
the proposed project would have on traffic 
along Court Street, Myron Hunt brought in 
David Dubay of Stantec, a traffic engineer- 
ing and consulting firm. Richard Heaps of 
Northern Economic Consulting was also in 
attendance to present his analysis of the eco- 
nomic impact of the project on the town. 

After the presentations were made on 
the project’s potential traffic and economic 
impact, citizens were able to voice various 
concerns. The first concern brought to light 
was that the store’s location would intensify 
the congestion of traffic along Court Street 
during school release hours. Dubay calmly 





reassured the public that this would certainly 


not be the case. 

“At peak hours,” explained Dubay, “we 
have a few things happening all at the same 
time. The school traffic would be one in- 
tersection away, however, and would not be 
affecting this one. There is no interaction 
between that traffic and that near the Han- 
naford driveway.” 

But many townspeople vehemently re- 
jected the Stantec consultant’s analysis, argu- 
ing that school traffic is certainly an issue in 
town. 

“School traffic does back up to [the Han- 


Mis 


Tamara Hilmes 
Asst. Professor of Economics Meyers speaks. 


naford] intersection,” said Bill Nelson, a resi- 
dent of Middlebury. “I have even seen it back 
up to the Village Green. I get stuck in it every 
day.” ; 

Tenney did his best to quèll the concern 
of the crowd by assuring the public that the 
company is currently in conversation with 
the various schools in town to discuss the 
possibility of staggering school release times 
to prevent heavy congestion at certain times 
during the day. 

Turning to a new topic, Heaps began his 
presentation to discuss the economic impact 
that the addition of Staples would have on the 
economic vitality of downtown Middlebury. 

Putting to rest citizen’s fears that Staples 
would be a large-scale big-box store, crush- 
ing small local businesses, Heaps explained 
that the size proposed for the Middlebury 
Staples is actually the smaller of the two store 
sizes that Staples typically builds. 

According to Heaps, the Middlebury 
store would actually be smaller than both the 
Rutland and South Burlington locations al- 
ready in existence. 

“This Staples would have a small payroll 
and would be operating in a small part of the 
retail sector,” Heaps explained. 

Heaps went on to demonstrate how the 
Staples would essentially leave a net positive 
impact on the town of the Middlebury. The 
addition of Staples, according to the econom- 
ic model used in his analysis, would create 18 
new jobs in Middlebury — 17 on-site, and 
one additional job not at Staples. The popu- 
lation of the town would also increase, ac- 
cording to Heaps. An additional three people 
will be living in Middlebury by 2018 with the 
addition of a Staples store should his model 
of analysis prove accurate. 

“There is only one measure of economic 
vitality that is publicly available,” said Heaps, 
“and they all show that things are growing in 
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The proposed plan, above, will place a 14,600 sq. ft. store in the Centre Plaza by Hannaford. 













Town holds public hearing to assess 


town, even though it may not seem like 
_| it. The downtown is reasonably healthy, 
especially when compared to other his- 
Z4 toric downtowns.” 

Several members of the public, how- 
ever, seemed skeptical of Heap’s percep- 
tion of their town’s economic health. 

“I have no business sense whatso- 
ever,” said Middlebury resident Caro- 
line Donning as she rose to speak to the 

.board. “I’m just going to throw that out 
there, But I do want to talk a little about 
what common sense is telling me? 

Donning went on to create a meta- 
phor between young children pulling 
the legs off a daddy long-legs and see- 
ing how far it can walk and the effects 

| that she believes a Staples store would 
have on other smaller businesses in 
Middlebury. 

“The spider still operates? said 
Donning, “just not as good as it did with 
eight. But how many legs do you pull off 
before the whole thing begins to wobble? 
This is what I like to call the ‘slow suck’ 
of business away from existing stores.” 

Other citizens also expressed con- 
cern regarding the impact of the corpo- 
rate chain on already-existing business- 


that we have left. When Staples is already 
serving our area and they now decide that 
they want more, it feels as though we've just 
entered the undue adverse effect.” 

Thom finished amidst the applause of 
her fellow concerned townspeople. 

“We have had seven legs plucked al- 
ready,’ Thom finished. “It looks like Myron 
Hunt will have people leasing their buildings, 
and Staples will see their trucks on Route 7, 
but we will be left with an even more fragile 
downtown economy and a weakened town 
plan.” ! : 
Although Heaps explained that other 
small stationery stores in towns like Rutland 
and Bennington have managed to coexist 
with the Staples that have been built in their 
communities, citizens of Middlebury still ex- 
pressed some doubt. 

Michelle Fey, who was chosen to speak 
on behalf of several worried citizens, did not 
approve of Middlebury being compared to 
other Vermont towns as a means of deter- 
mining the town’s economic status. 

“The analysis that was presented seems 
like one small data sample,” Fey said, “and I 
don’t see how it applies to us. It is difficult to - 
compare Middlebury to Rutland and other 
towns with Staples because the Middlebury 


es. Margaret - economy is 
Thom,co-own- Now they want the walk- vey depen- 
er of Main ent on visi- 
St. Stationery ÍT} which is the only leg tors. Because 
along with her : of Middle- 


husband, gave. Of the spider that we 


a heart-felt 
speech about 
the impact that 
she fears the 
office supply 
store will have 
on her already fragile business. 

“Staples has already been here a long 
time,” said Thom. “On any given morning 
you will see the Staples truck in Middlebury 
making deliveries. We’ve made that accom- 
modation. But now they say they want the 
walk-in, which is the only leg of the spider 


have left. 


3 
i 


—Margaret Thom 


bury’s reliance 
on tourism, it 
is important 
that we main- 
tain the vitality 
of the down- 
town.” 

After further discussion, the board re- 
cessed the hearing until a later time, at which 
the issues raised during Monday’s hearing 
would be readdressed in more detail. Town 
Planner Fred Dunnington predicts that the 
next round of hearings will occur sometime 
in March. ~ ; 
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FOUE SURES for upeo wng 
evenis ic che eorraunity 


Green Energy Expo 


On March 1 from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 


local homeowners, businesses, farmers _ 


and forestland owners with an eye toward 
a “green” future will convene in the Col- 
-leges own McCardell Bicentennial Hall 
for the 2008 Addison County Green En- 
ergy Expo: Building Sustainable Homes & 
Businesses. The day-long series of work- 


shops, exhibits and demonstrations will be 


aimed at the “exchange, [of] green energy 
practices and power, and feature plenty 
of door prizes and local food. For more 
information, call (802) 388-7951, or visit 
the organization's website at http://www. 
greenenergyexpo.biz. 














Chris Smither i in 
Middlebury 


The After Dark Music Series wil con- | 


clude for the season on March 1 with a 7 
p.m. performance by singer-songwriter 
Chris Smither at the United Methodist 


Church in Middlebury. Smither — a Flor- 


_ida-born folk and blues singer and guitar- 


ist — draws heavily on the work of mod- 


ern poets and philosophers in formulating 
his eclectic style. Tickets to the show are 
$18 in advance, and $20 at the door. Light 
meals, dessert and beverages will be avail- 
able one hour prior to the show. For more 
information, call (802) 388-0216, or visit 
http://www. afterdarkmusicseries. com. 


comin Gathering 
forYoga 


For all those interested in learning 
how to contort their limbs into the Half 
Lord of the Fishes stance, reaching Mok- 
sha, or simply letting off some mid-semes- 


ter steam, Otter Creek Yoga in the Marble _ 


_ Works is ready and willing to lend you a 


hand (or a Raised Hands Pose, as it were) _ 


on March 2 from 4 to 6 p.m. when it holds 
its monthly gathering for yoga, meditation 
and recitation of the Five Mindfulness 


_ Trainings of Thich Nhat Hanh. Beginners, — 


_ Otter Creek says, are “warmly welcomed.” 


For more information, call oo) 388- 


‘1961. 


Cross County Ski on 
the Norske Trail 


On March 1, the Green Mountain 
Club — whose mission since 1910 has 
_ been to preserve the Long Trail system — 
_ will embark upon a “moderate to difficult” 
_ three-mile cross country ski expedition on 
the Bread Loaf section of the Norske Trail. 


Water and snacks are a must. To learn the 


time and further details, call (802) - 
oe 


--Ripton Community 
Coffee House 


Warm up after your cross country 
‘sling adventure on March 1 at 7:30 p.m. 


when the Ripton Community House 


holds an open mike night, followed bya - 


_ performance by singer-songwriter Kath- 


- leen Pemble, 











winner of the New York City 
: Song Slam. doris - a review ae a w 


By Kelly Janis 
~ LOCAL News Epor 
For watercolorist John Hoare — who, 
along with dozens of other artists, showcased 
his art in Brandon, Vt. this weekend — the old 


stone farmhouse in which he lived for years ° 


on the tiny Greek island of Paros was, by the 
artist’s own account, a natural incubator of ar- 
tistic talent. 

“There’s no electricity, no running water, 
no television,’ Hoare said. “What the hell else 
are you supposed to do?” 

When developers began to encroach upon 
the land, however, Hoare discovered that his 
quaint lifestyle could not be sustained. 


“They trashed our island,” he said. “They ` 
built bars and put up fillers. They paved para- 


dise and put up a parking lot? 

It was then that Hoare and his wife Linda 
Hickox-Hoare — also an artist, with a flair for 
pet portraits — left in search of a new setting in 
which to live and work. 

“Enough was enough,’ he said. 

It was a pursuit which, ultimately, landed 
them in Vermont. 

“These are some of the most beautiful 
landscapes on the planet,’ Hoare said. “They 
are just pristine and fabulous. If you're a visual 
person, this is the place you want to be.” 

Since their arrival, the couple has thor- 
oughly capitalized upon the scenes in their 
midst. : 


“My wife likes to paint the sunset some- 


times, just when it’s dipping behind the hills,” 
Hoare said, gazing out the window of the his- 
toric Brandon Inn at the snow-covered town 
green. “Sometimes, I'll sit on the back porch 
— even in the winter — and just do little stud- 
ies of the trees behind our house, with the light 
falling on them, and the beautiful blue-grey 
shadows across the snow.’ 

Although he regards his most notable 
claim to fame to be “surviving 12 years as a 
substitute teacher in a public high school with 
a last name like Hoare; the artist has amassed 
his fair share of craft-related achievements. 

While he characterizes some of them as 
peculiar — “a bank in Middlebury bought a 
pile of pieces for their computer room,” Hoare 
said, “and the manager picked out some stuff I 
had done on the spot up on Brandon Gap of 


- the beaver pond” — others are of a decidedly 


more sentimental nature. 
On one occasion, a group of aone D 






Kelly Jani 
Snowmen mark participating artistic venues. 














proached Hoare to request that he paint a 
portrait of the since-bulldozed dairy farm on 
which they had grown up as a gift for their ag- 
ing father. . 

“They brought me these old Polaroid pho- 
tographs of the place as it used to be,” Hoare 
said. “And I thought, oh my God, how am I go- 
ing to do this?” 

Hoare went to work reconstructing the 
farm, remaining faithful to the images present- 
ed to him while imbuing the work with his own 
personal touches. “I stuck a couple of cows into 
the trees,” he said. “I had fun with it.” 

The result struck a powerful chord with 
the man for whom it was intended. 

“They gave it to him at Christmas and he 
was absolutely delighted,” Hoare said. “He said 
it was exactly what it looked like.” 

An array of Hoare’s other works were 
exhibited this weekend when he joined like- 
minded painters, potters, jewelers, sculptors, 
photographers, rug. hookers and folk, fabric 
and glass artists in throwing open the doors of 
their studios and galleries in conjunction with 
the Fourth Annual Art in the Snow Winter 
Weekend Celebration in Brandon, an approxi- 
mately 4,000-person town which, according to 
event organizers, is often referred to as “the art 
and soul of Vermont,” given the breadth of its 
artistic offerings. 

“It’s pretty major,” said Joan Curtis, who, 
alongside specializing in papier-mache, has 
worked extensively with acrylic paint and col- 
ored pencils. “It’s a vital community.” 

Sudbury bead artist Chris Naylor agreed. 
“People move here specifically to do art, be- 
cause they walked in and felt the energy,” she 
said. 

For Curtis, the event was an opportunity 


.to showcase works in progress. 


“The fun part of papier-maché is that 
I can keep expanding,” she said, prodding a 
wire-framed structure on a table in the foyer of 
her home. “This is totally spontaneous. I don’t 
know quite what I’m doing yet. But I plan to.” 

Curtis leafed through a thick binder she 
described as a cross between a sketchbook and 
scrapbook. 

“I collect pictures and little bits of writ- 
ing that appeal to me,” she said. “They're really 
like scribbles, so they mean things to me that 


‘they might not mean to other people. When 


Pm at all stuck for ideas — which is not too 


Masks crafted by local elementary school students are on display at the Brandon Artists’ Guild. 


elly J 


often, quite honestly — I'll go back through my 
books and spend a little time with them, and 
things start to pop up again. One thing evolves 
into another.” 

This evolution occurs not only from one 
piece to another, but between artists and those 
they introduce to their crafts. Cornwall multi- 
media artist Klara Calitri is well-attuned to this 
notion, having spent the weekend instructing 
visitors to the Brandon Artists’ Guild in the art 
of ceramics. 

When Calitri asked observers to decorate 
porcelain shapes she had produced, “they said 
‘oh I can’t, I can’t? But they did a nice job,” she 
said. 

Calitri — who also paints and does mono- 
types — said the variety of mediums with 
which she works prevents her from becoming 
bored. 

“It’s hard to jump from one thing to an- 
other, but it keeps you interested, and there’s 
a cross-relation between them,” she said. “My 
ceramics is really influenced by my paintings.” 

Alongside the artists, Brandon’s restau- 
rants and merchants were équally vital contrib- 
utors to the event. Carr’s Florist, for instance, 
offered a “Van Gogh in the Snow” Sunflower 
Special, while Sully’s Restaurant featured Mon- 
et’s “Bridge over a Pool of Water Lilies” in the 
form of herb and garlic haddock. 

Meanwhile, the town throbbed with live 
music and karaoke, including a Saturday night 
performance by The Doughboys — a local rock 
band whose members include Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Faculty Co-Head 
of Ross Commons Steve Abbott, Associate 
Professor of American Studies and Faculty Co- 
Head of Wonnacott Commons Will Nash, As- 
sociate Professor of Computer Science Daniel 
Scharstein, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Carlos Velez and Associate Professor of Music 
Peter Hamlin — at the Ball and Chain Café. 

“Tt’s a nice thing to do in the middle of 
winter? Hoare said. “You meet all of these peo- 
ple, and they’re all good fun. In all of the years 
we've done this, I’ve accepted checks from peo- 
ple from all over the country, and not a single 
one has bounced.” 

Art in the Snow will hold its third and fi- 
nal weekend celebration of the year on March 
22 and 23. For more information and a list of 
participating artists, visit http://www.artinthes- 
now.com. r 


: Photos frame child labor history 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


“breaker ON and the black barefeet of 
“newsies” and “bootblacks” echo Manley’s 
sentiment. The photographs do not hide the 

mud-covered hands and sandy toes of five- 

year-old Manuel the shrimp picker, and the 
words culled from Hine’s own notes and 
printed on the label bring the figure to life: 

“Manuel, the young shrimp-picker, 5 yrs. old 

and a mountain of child labor/oyster shells left 

behind him. He worked last year, understands 
not a word of English.” 

Hine’s photographs are vignettes of child 
labor across the nation, from the Long Island 
potato diggers, to the newsies roosting on 
Manhattan street corners, to the sooty breaker 





boys in West Virginia coal mines, to the mud- 
covered oyster shuckers in Mississippi, to the 
little spinner in Pownal, Vt., to the families 
huddled around the dining room table shell- 
ing nuts, sewing suspenders and assembling 
artificial flowers, forsaking the chance to get 
outdoors and smell the real ones. 

The exhibition will be up until April 5 at 
the Henry Sheldon Museum right in town on 
Park Street, across from the Ilsey Public Li- 
brary and next to Leatherworks. In addition 
to the exhibition, there are more upcoming 
events that allow further opportunities to con- 
tinue the dialogue about child labor. 

Among the upcoming events is a talk by 
Cheryl Mitchell entitled “Child Labor: Histori- 
cal Issue or Current Problem?” scheduled for 


March 11. According to the Sheldon Museum’s 
press release, the talk will discuss the inad- 
vertent and unintended consequences of our 


_ “attempts to protect our children from labor 


exploitation” specifically asking whether we 
have “deprived our children of connections to 
family, community, and a sense of meaning in 
their lives” or perhaps “inadvertently increased 
exploitation of children in other countries.” 

There is also an upcoming lecture by 
Joe Manning, the Massachusetts author and 
historian who set out to identify the children 
photographed by Hine in the early 1900s, and 
to locate their descendents. Manning’s project 
was featured on National Public Radio and he 
will share photographs and stories of some of 
Hine’s subjects in his talk on March 9. 
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Vermonters gear up for upcoming primary 


By Derek Schlickeisen 
Focus Eprror 

Senators Barack Obama and Hillary 
Clinton have begun lavishing money and at- 
tention on tiny Vermont in the lead-up to the 
Democratic primary here on March 4. With 
Republican Senator John McCain command- 
ing a prohibitive lead in the race for his party’s 
nomination, the state’s television and radio 
waves have been dominated by advertisements 
from the Clinton and Obama campaigns. 





The race in Vermont 

In the wake of 11 straight losses, observ- 
ers say Clinton is merely looking to hold down 
Obama’s margin of victory in the state while 
concentrating on the delegate-rich Texas and 
Ohio primaries — also held on March 4 — as 
a means of erasing the Illinois senator’s lead 
in pledged delegates. Recent polls of likely pri- 
mary voters show her trailing in Vermont by 
as much as 25 percent. 

“The state’ is tailor-made for Obama,” 
‘said Professor of Political Science Matthew 
Dickinson. “Likely Democratic voters are very 
progressive, and Obama is generally viewed as 
the most liberal member of the Senate. Clin- 
ton’s strength is among more traditional 
Democratic voters [with] lower income and 
education levels. There aren’t as many of those 
voters here in Vermont.” 

Dickinson also noted that the Vermont 
Democratic Partys open primary system, 
which allows independents and Republicans 
to participate, will likely allow Obama to at- 
tract the type of crossover voters who have 
supported his candidacy in the past. 

In addition to the favorable demographic 
landscape, Obama’s fundraising lead (he raised 
$32 million in January, to Clinton’s $13.5 mil- 


news. 
local news. 
opinions. 
features. 
arts. 
sports. 


even focus. 


lion) allowed him to open a campaign office 
and begin advertising well in advance of his 
opponent. Obama has also benefited from free 
radio play of “Yes We Can,’ a tribute song pro- 
duced by Black Eyed Peas member Will.I.Am, 
on several “Top 40” stations in the state. 

“Obama has been hitting the airways 
more heavily than Clinton with advertising, 
and his ground campaign is better organized,” 
Dickinson explained. “Clinton’s organization 
is late getting started, and she is only begin- 
ning to run campaign ads.” 

Despite her opponent’s advantages, 
however, Clinton is ceding nothing in a state 
whose 16 delegates — awarded proportionally 
based roughly on eaeh candidate’s percent of 
the popular vote — will matter greatly given 
Obama’s razor-thin lead of only 85 delegates 
in the race for the nomination. Her campaign 
opened its own office in South Burlington this 
week, and on Tuesday announced the support 
of former Gov. Madeleine Kunin and State 
House Speaker Gaye Symington. 

Obama has been endorsed by Rep. Peter 
Welch and Sen. Patrick Leahy, as well as “Ben 
& Jerry’s” co-founders Ben Cohen and Jerry 
Greenfield. 


Students on the trail 

An unlikely scenario — that the nomina- 
tion is still being closely contested at this late 
date — has given students at the College an 
opportunity to make an impact in the race. 

“Vermont is a small state, with a homog- 
enous population,” said Dickinson. “It almost 
has the feel of a caucus state. This allows for 
more grassroots organization, which rewards 
intensity of preference.” 

This ground-level organizing, which has 
been a strength of the Obama campaign in 


it’s a1 Online. 


_ visit- 


middleburycampus.com 





or go/thecampus 
today to discuss articles 
and vote in the 
weekly poll. 


the past, is part of the draw for Middlebury 
students like Emily Gullickson ’10, President 
of the College Democrats and who is helping 
to coordinate support for Obama here at the 
College. : 

“The grassroots structure of politics in 
Vermont is more suited for the style and tone 
of Obama’s campaign,” she said. “The pres- 
ence of the youth vote, one of Obama’s stron- 
gest constituencies, at Middlebury and UVM 
probably helped support for him catch on 
early and grow stronger throughout the pri- 
mary season” 

Gullickson hastened to add, however, that 
while many of the students who volunteered 
did so for Obama, Clinton has also ae 
the support of a vocal minority. 

“We have anywhere from 10 to 15 mem- 
bers at any given meeting, but closer to 25 
members overall who have been active in a 
campaign,” she said. “The majority of the 
group members are Obama supporters, but 
Hillary is not without a voice. I think any 
member of the group will tell you that there 
is a lot to be proud of in the Democratic Party 
right now.” 

Antoinette Rangel ’09 has been one Clin- 
ton’s strongest voices on campus. The active 
College Democrats member volunteered with 
Clinton’s campaign over the summer and was 
a panelist at a Feb. 20 student forum on the 
primaries. 

“I believe that Hillary has the experi- 
ence to lead starting on day one,” said Rangel. 
“Over the years she has been a champion for 
a lot of what I believe in, namely improving 
our education as well as defending women’s 
rights. She also has been an advocate for man- 
datory universal healthcare, which I believe is 
needed in America.” ; 
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i Over, but not out 

Dickinson and other analysts now say 
that former Arkansas Gov. Mike Huckabee, 
the only challenger to McCain yet to drop out 
of the Republican race, has no plausible path 
to an upset victory. Vermont and its 17 del- 
egates to the GOP convention, however, may 
still have a role to play in the race. __ 

“Huckabee is irrelevant at this point,” said 
Dickinson. “There’s no state out there that he 
can win outright now, except perhaps Missis- 
sippi. But McCain should clinch [the 1,191 ` 
necessary delegates] before then. He may even 
do so on March 4, thanks to Vermont.” 

With the competitive portion of the GOP 
primary now over, College Republicans Presi- 
dent Heather Pangle ’10 said that her organi- - 
zation and its dozen active members will likely 
save their energy for the general election. 

“Most of the membership supported 
Romney, but now that he’s dropped out, the 
majority are backing McCain,” she said. “We 
have no plans as yet to do any campaigning 
for the Vermont primary, but we will probably 
be active in some manner for McCain in the 
fall when the national contest has taken off? 


In case you were wondering 

With Texas and Ohio looming much larg- _ 
er than Vermont (and Rhode Island, which 
also holds its primary on March 4), none of ° 
the major candidates from either party has 
made an appearance in the Green Mountain 
state. While the Clinton campaign is weighing 
sending former First Daughter Chelsea to the 
state, even those plans remain tentative. 

The trend is nothing new, however — 
George W. Bush has visited 49 states as presi- 
dent. Vermont is number 50. 
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Loss of Proctor Lounge a blow _ 


. @ @ 
K The Middlebury Campus — ; 


DON’T BE | 
WASTEFUL! | 


For diehard fans of the Proctor Woodstove Lounge, the news of im- Columnist illustrations by Christina Spencer 


pending renovations to the aging but oddly beloved dining hall is a harsh 
blow. Proctor as a whole has long held a reputation as a polarizing force on 
campus, generating strong responses from students either enamored of or 
disgusted with the dining hall. The lounge especially epitomizes this polar- 
izing dynamic. : 
But for many students, the lounge, and in good weather Proctor’s 
pockmarked but expansive terrace, have long offered a much-needed al- To the Editor: 
ternative to the bustling interior of the College’s main dining halls. Though This week, Brown University 
the lounge’s devotees are a dedicated minority, the space has almost effort- did away with tuition for students 
lessly achieved what Middlebury administrators so often clamor for in so- whose families make: less than 


cial spaces. The lounge functions simultaneously as a dining hall, a meet- $60,000 a year and increased fi- 
ing space, a study hall and a cozy students’ living room. Students gather to nancial aid, and most importantly 
read The New York Times, catch up on the latest campus gossip, cram for replaced student loans with grants 
their next classes or enjoy a leisurely meal. In the fall and spring, the ter- across the board. This'is an impres- 
race has been a wonderful showcase for student musicians. Almost effort- : sive commitment to socio-econom- | 
lessly — without the glitz and glamour of a new student nightclub, perhaps ic diversity considering Brown’s 
— the lounge has played an invaluable role in the social lives of many a endowment sits at around $2.2 
Middlebury student. 5 billion, much less than that of Har- 
We hope that, as the College forges ahead with the renovation of Proc- vard, Princeton and Stanford, who 
tor Dining Hall, the Dining Services, Facilities and commons teams will have made similar moves recently. 
make concerted efforts to create makeshift spaces that will fill the void this. Furthermore, Brown’s endowment 
change will leave in the Proctor dining experience. A gesture as small as__s only slightly more than twice the 


moving the lounge’s shabby, endearing and trademark couches and booths - endowment of Middlebury Col- 
to an alternative location ‘would be much appreciated. (The loft dining lege, not a huge leap. With a $500 
space in the main dining hall or the open space in the dining hall’s base- million capital campaign under- 
ment would both be potential new venues.) We encourage students, too, way and elite institutions across 


to actively seek out or create the types of spaces that the lounge has long the country increasing financial aid 
packages and even doing away with- 


embodied. Fare thee well, Proctor lounge. We loved thee well. 
tuition altogether, I think it’s time 


Time for dramatic aid chang e we seriously reconsider what it 
Last week’s news about the 2008-2009 projected comprehensive fee - takes to be a student at Middlebury. 
was, admittedly, expected — predictable even. The annual hike is diffi- For years I have heard the grum- 


cult to stomach, particularly as Middlebury’s price tag creeps towards the blings of students about socioeco- 
daunting $50,000 mark. But the steady march towards a cool 50k seems nomic diversity and financial aid 
inevitable. — -at Middlebury. Unfortunately, not 

Though last week’s news was expected, we're ready for unexpected much has changed since when I 


+ 


‘Letters to the editor 


matriculated and Middlebury was 

generally ill-reputed among elite 

liberal arts colleges for its financial 

packages and generally difficult fi- 
nancial aid office. 

Sincerely, 

Austen Levihn-Coon 708 


To the Editor: 

In response to last week's edi- 
torial “Why ‘Lets Talk About Sex’ 
succeeds where symposia fail,’ 
MCAB Speakers Committee would 
like to clarify our role in bringing 
speakers to campus. When MCAB 
was restructured for the 2007-2008 
academic year, a Speakers Commit- 
tee was created in order to fund stu- 
dent and club-sponsored lectures 
and to select and fund symposia. 

As clarification the MCAB 
Speakers Committee does not pro- 
pose symposia — it is a group that 
helps students navigate the logistics 
of organizing and planning a sym- 
posium. The Speakers Committee 
is a resource for students as it helps 
students bring speakers to campus. 
We have supported many diverse 


events including film screenings, 





| TAKE ONLY 
| WHAT YOU NEED 





Cartoon by Sam Dakota Milller 


lectures and panels. 

Symposia, by their very nature, 
must draw on the College’s academ- 
ic resources. “Let’s Talk About Sex” 
focused on social and health related 
concerns, and the result was an in- 
formative month that encouraged 
students to talk about important 
issues. MCAB Speakers Committee 
is proud of “Let’s Talk About Sex’s” 
success and recognizes the impor- 
tance of supporting events that fa- 
cilitate dialogue between students, 
student groups and the community 
at large. : 

We hold open meetings on 
Monday at 5:45 in the Crest Room 
Conference Room in McCullough. 
We encourage all interested students 
to attend, and are currently taking 
speaker requests-and applications 
for those who want to take part in 
diversifying speakers on campus. 
Look out for the upcoming spring 
symposium on water conflicts and 
issues, beginning March 31. 

: Sincerely, 
MCAB Speakers Committee 





news from College administrators when it comes to financial aid. We can 
-and we must do more to make college affordable to everyone. The good 
news, of course, is that the Middlebury Initiative — that fundraising force 
too often demonized by students — holds at its heart a commitment to 
providing generous student aid. That said, we'd like to see a more dra- 
matic push for charitable funding. It’s time for Middlebury to follow in 
the footsteps of the colleges and universities we call our peers. Let's open 


those pursestrings. 


eS e eee 
corrections 
The pullout quote in the Feb. 21 article, “College to join rating system 
based oñ sustainability,” was mistakenly attributed to Jack Byrne, when it 
_ should have been attributed to Austin Davis, Sustainability Assistant. Ad- 
ditionally, this article was written by staff writer Andrew Fuller, not Cloe 
Shasha. The Feb. 21 article “Synergy H synthesizes social groups” was mis- 
_takenly attributed to staff writer Denizhan Duran. The article was, in fact, 
diebseon i tsi“ iéis™COCOSOCSCsOCsCsCOCNCsC 


written by Patri 
The Camp 





regrets these errors. 





campus policies and information 


The Opinions pages of The Middlebury Campus provide a forum for constructive and respectful dialogue on sub- 
stantive issues. With this in mind, The Campus reserves the right to deny publication of all or part of a submission 
for any reason. This includes, but is not limited to: the making of assertions based on hearsay; the relation of 
private conversations; the libelous mention of unverifiable events; the use of vulgar language or personal attacks. 
Any segment of a submitted article that contains any of the aforementioned will be removed before publication. 


- Contributors will be allowed to reference prior articles published in the Opinions section or announcements for 


the public record. If a reference is made to prior articles, the submission will be considered a letter to the editor. 
The Campus will not accept or print anonymous letters. The opinions expressed by contributors to the Opinions 
section, as well as reviews, columns, editorial comics and other commentary, are views of the individual contribu- 


_ tors and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the newspaper. The Campus welcomes letters to the editor at 250 
words or less, or opinions submissions at 800 words or less. Submit works directly to the Opinions Editor, Drawer 
_ 30, campus@middlebury.edu or via the paper’s website at www.middleburycampus.com. To be considered for 


publications, submissions must be received by 5 p.m. Monday. The Campus reserves the right to edit all submis- 





802) 443-5737. 
ry, Vt., 05753. 














The pay period passes, and I 
receive yet another e-mail remind- 
ing me to turn in my time sheet 


and, like always, I ignore it. Even if I- 


were to painstakingly enter all of the 
hours that I rack up each week as a 
Peer Writing Tutor while attending 
training sessions and meeting with 
students, I still would not get paid 
a dime more than I would other- 
wise. Why? Because despite all its 
friendly pretenses, the Middlebury 
College Financial Aid Office has 
found a way to punish me for being 
a work study student who actually 
wants to work. Imagine that. _ 

As a first-year last ‘year, I hap- 
pily accepted the $1,750 of Federal 
Work-Study aid that. Middlebury 
so kindly offered me in the “Award 
Package” section of my Banner- 
Web account. Upon my arrival on 
campus, | immediately went on the 
hunt for a job, when much to my 
surprise, the perfect job ended up 
finding me. I became a Collections 
Assistant at the Henry Sheldon 
Museum in town, one of the vari- 
ous establishments with whom the 
College has established an off-cam- 
pus work -study relationship. I was 
thrilled — not only would I be able 


to repay my allocated work study 


fund, but I would do so by per- 
forming tasks that I found mean- 
ingful and worthwhile. Rather than 
sitting in the entrance of the gym 
or handing out programs before a 


op-ed: Jenna Levine 


ampusopinions 
notes from the desk: Tamara Hilmes — 


Reevaluate the Financial Aid 


musical event, I was helping to put Financia} Aid Office to explain! my 


up fascinating exhibits and to han- 


dle century-old artifacts. I had the 
perfect employment setup — that 
is, until April rolled around. 

In the spring of last year, the 
Financial Aid Office, as well as my 
boss at the museum informed me, 
that I could no longer work at the 
museum because I had reached my 
work-study quota. How could this 
have happened? I was extremely 
confused as my boss and I had ad- 
justed my hours earlier in the year 
to prevent this very occurrence. In, 
the end, I found out that, because 
I had held a second job on cam- 
pus, that of Editor in Chief of the 
yearbook, the funds from both jobs 
had been drawing out of my work 
study fund and eventually draining 
it around the first week of April. I 
was devastated. I had lost my job at 
the museum because I had worked 
too hard. It seemed simply ridicu- 
lous. 

When I returned this year as 
a sophomore, I was offered my old 
job at the museum, an opportunity 
that I jumped at. I was also asked by 


my former professor and advisor to _ 


become a Peer Writing Tutor, which 
I happily accepted, eager to help 


out first-year writers. About a week 


into the fall semester, I discovered 
that the same problem as last year 
was likely to occur if I continued 
to work both jobs. I went into the 


-person I spoke to merely explained 
_ that if I wanted to earn more than 
the allocated $1,750, then I would | 





situation and receive, I had hoped, 
some sort of help. Fat chance. The 


have to give up working at the 
Henry Sheldon and only work on 
campus. Of course, I rejected this 
plan. So as it stands now, I do not 
bother to fill out my Peer Writing 
Tutor time sheets, because I would 
rather keep my job at the museum 
than get paid to tutor. 

_ My main beef with my situa- 
tion is this — students who choose 
to work only on campus, regard- 
less of whether or not they have 
work study, are allowed to do so 
on a relatively unlimited basis. 
They are allowed to earn as much. 
as they want. I, however, a student 
receiving financial aid, am limited 
to my measly $1,750 for the entire 
year, which, in reality, is simply 
not enough. It makes absolutely 
no sense, and I think that if the 


_ College would rethink its policies 


regarding off-campus work study, 
that a lot more students would be 
able to perform more meaningful 
jobs in order to support themselves 
financially while receiving their 
education — instead of having to 
perform tasks that, let’s get serious, 
monkeys could probably do. 
Tamara Hilmes 710 is a Local 
News editor from de Kan. 


Tips when encountered with the police 


There has been much rumor 
and miscommunication regarding 
the Oct. 26 VACA Halloween party 
police incident involving alumna 
Emilie McDonald and me. I do not 
wish here to separate rumor from 
fact but only to suggest that I was 
wrong and unhelpful when I in- 
terjected myself into the situation. 
Sensitive to my friend, I intended 
only to’be supportive, but my ac- 
tion interrupted the officers in their 
line of duty, causing more trouble 
than good. 

Furthermore, I would like to 
suggest that anyone who has read 
The Campus articles written by 
Scott Greene and Dean Atyia dis- 
regard what was written about my 
case and any of my quotes included 
in the Greene article. 

Instead, I ask you to recognize 
these helpful suggestions provided 
by the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Their Web site, www.aclu. 
org offers more specific information 
on how to behave when in contact 
with the police. This information 
would have been beneficial to me 
on the evening of the 26th, thus I re- 
ally encourage you to read this ma- 
terial so that you can be prepared in 


the event of a police encounter. Of. 


sp fully is a 








able when dealing with anyone in 
any situation. 

Think carefully about your 
words, movement, body language 


- and emotions. 


Don’t get into an argument 
with the police. 

Remember, anything you say 
or do can be used against you. 

Keep your hands where the po- 
lice can see them. 

Don’t run. Don’t touch any po- 
lice officer. - 

Don’t resist even if you believe 
you are innocent. 

Don’t complain on the scene or 
tell the police they’re wrong or that 
youre going to file a complaint. 

Do not make any statements 
regarding the incident. Ask for a 
lawyer immediately upon your ar- 
rest. 

Remember officers’ badge and 
patrol car numbers. 

Write down everything you re- 
member ASAP. 

Try to find witnesses and their 
names and phone numbers. 

If you are injured, take pho- 
tographs of the injuries as soon as 
possible, but make sure you seek 
medical attention first. 

If you feel your rights have 
been violated, file a written com- 





plaint with the police department’s 
internal affairs division or civilian 
complaint board. 

What you say to the police is 
always important. What you say can 
be used against you, and it can give 
the police an excuse to arrest you, 
especially if you bad-mouth a po- 
lice officer. 

You must show your driver’s li- 


cense and registration when stopped ` 


in a car. Otherwise, you don’t have 
to answer any questions if you are 
detained or arrested, with one im- 
portant exception. The police may 
ask for your name if you have been 
properly detained, and you can be 
arrested in some states for refusing 
to give it. If you reasonably fear that 
your name is incriminating, you 
can claim the right to remain silent, 
which may be a defense in case you 
are arrested anyway. 

You don’t have to consent to 
any search of yourself, your car or 
your house. If you DO consent to a 
search, it can affect your rights later 
in court. If the police say they have a 
search warrant, ASK TO SEE IT. 

Do not interfere with or ob- 
struct the police — you can be ar- 
rested for it. 

Jenna Levine ’07 is from Chi- 
cago, Ill. 









“They're like herpes, they keep 
coming back.” 


—DANIEL HONBERG 08 


“No, I would riot” 


—JEN FOTH 08 


Next week's web poll: How do you feel about 





“They're a blast.” 


——ANDREW OSTROFE 710.5 








Your weekly presidential 
intake 


When you woke up this morn- 
ing, were you wondering if there 
could be yet another presidentiál 
election column in this space? Say it 
with me, “YES WE CAN!” Anyway, 
Tuesday, March 4 is setting up to be 
the Super-est Tuesday since ... Su- 
per Tuesday. Texas, Ohio, Rhode Is- 
land and Vermont (!) may be the last 


_ chance for former First Lady Hillary 


Clinton to stop the Barack Obama 
express. Even Bill admits that Hill- 
ary is backed into a corner, but that 
could be bad news for Barack. The 
Clintons are best when their backs 
are against the political wall. Re- 
member when Hillary lost Iowa and 
her early front-runner ‘status? Out 
came the tears and emotion in New 
Hampshire and with them a shock- 
ing primary win. 

Now, less than a week away from 
Hillary’s last stand, the Drudge Re- 
port posts a photo of Barack Obama 
in traditional Sunni Muslim garb in 
Somalia that allegedly was circulat- 
ing within the Clinton campaign. 


How does the Clinton campaign - 


react? Hillary offers a non-denial de- 
nial saying, “I know nothing about 
it,” but was careful not to accuse Matt 
Drudge (probably because Drudge 
has the incriminating e-mail). Then 
Hillary tried to change the subject, 
“But let’s just stop and ask yourself: 
Why are you — why is anybody con- 
cerned about this?” she asked. Mag- 
gie Williams, Clinton’s campaign 
manager, continued this thought, 


- even going so far as to blame the 


Obama campaign for the whole 
mess (which, remember, was started 
when one of her employees allegedly 
e-mailed the photo to the most in- 
cendiary conservative news monger 
on the Internet). She said in a state- 


ment, “If Barack Obama’s campaign . 


wants to suggest that a photo of him 
wearing traditional Somali clothing 
is divisive, they should be ashamed. 
Hillary Clinton has worn the tradi- 
tional clothing of countries she has 
visited and had those Photos pub- 
lished widely.” 

You know who should be 
ashamed Ms. Williams? You. If an 
average American sees a photo of 
Hillary Clinton in traditional Mus- 
lim dress, what’s the first word that 
comes to mind? I would guess “ridic- 
ulous.” A word that could come to 
mind when Barack is in Somali dress 
— “terrorist.” This is a man that has 
faced allegations of being Muslim, 


Yes, they are 0 
getting old. a o 


22% 
I don't care. 




















and Maggie Williams does not see 
how this could be divisive? Williams 
then claims the Obama campaign is 
trying to distract voters. Do you re- 
ally think Barack is trying to distract 
people when he is on an 11-state 
winning streak? ; 

If this partisan infighting makes 
you sick, there’s also traditional 
partisan fighting. On Sunday, DNC 
Chairman Howard Dean accused 
John McCain of accepting over $6 
million in public matching funds 
when his campaign was struggling, 
only to now be skirting the regula- 
tions and spending caps that came 
with it. The Federal Election Coucil 
has yet to rule, but McCain cannot be 
happy to have his integrity attacked 
again. Only last week, The New York 
Times ran a front-page hatchet job 
on McGain’s honor that the paper’s 
own ombudsman criticized for mak- 
ing unsubstantiated claims about a 
McCain affair with a lobbyist. 
` The presumptive Republican 
nominee is really in a tough spot, 
because if Deans allegation sticks, 
McCain will be looking at a serious 
fundraising deficit, and we are talk- 
ing a vintage 2003 George W. Bush- 
style deficit. Barack Obama raised 
more than $30 million in January 
and is projected to raise over $50 
million in February. Imagine what he 
could do with every Democratic do- 
nor behind him? McCain is pushing 
back by pressuring Obama to honor 
a statement he made months ago re- 
garding accepting matching funds for 
the general election. This could cost 
Obama hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. I guess McCain is familiar with 
how much it hurts when something 
you did months ago comes back to 
bite your campaign in the butt. 

` Alex Garlick °08.5 is a Political 
Science and Economics major from 
Needham, Mass. 
















day, wd 3 a 400 pe ia 


McCullough Social Space, the American Red _ 
Cross and the Middlebury. Open Queer Alli- 
ance (MOQA) will be hosting an historic open _ 
forum in order to discuss the discriminatory - 
policies that the Food and Drug Administra- _ 
tion (FDA) forces blood-collecting organiza- _ 
tions to practice. At face value, blood drives — 
hosted by the American Red Cross are a great 


thing to have on a college campus. College 
students provide a significant percentage of 
blood donations in the United States, and 
most of these students donate at drives spon- 
sored by their school. Middlebury generally 
hosts a handful of these drives, often with the 


sponsorship of Atwater Commons. Not many _ 


people realize, however, the type of discrimi- 
nation some people face at these drives, and 


how certain regulations are not in compliance - t 
_ bisexual men from donating, or at least relax- 


with Middlebury’s non-discrimination policy. 
~ Instituted in 1983, the Red Cross has prac- 
| ad ban on gay and bisexual men from do- 
nating blood because of the increased risk of 






tion has become extremely out- 
dated and offensive to the men of our queer 
community at Middlebury today. Recently, the 
_ president of San Jose State University banned 
all blood drives instituted by the American 
_Red Cross because of its discriminatory poli- 
cies concerning gay and bisexual men. These 
ctions follow the cancellations instated at 
‘Southern Oregon University years ago. 











follows: is one that bans any man | who has ever 


engaged in “sexual activity” (whether protect- 

ed or not) with another male, even once, since 

high ranking officials from the Red Cross in 

attendance to talk about the policy against gay 
and bisexual 1 men and what steps college stu- 

_ dents can take to fight against it. People with an _ 


1977. To put this in perspective, a man can 
have as much unprotected sex with as many 


illegal prostitutes as he wants, and only be de- _ 


ferred for one year. Obviously, this policy is 
_ misguided and outdated. The Red Cross wants 
ey College’ s helpi in defeating i i 

__ In over 20 years, there have been incred- 
ible advancements in HIV prevention. At this 
time, the demographic with the highest grow- 


ing cases of infection are heterosexual women: 
especially African American women. And yet, 
_ these signatures will be sent, by the Vermont 


any man who has had any form of sex with 


aman, whether it be protected, monogamous 


_ of even just once, is permanently banned from 
donating blood, The sentiment given off is 
that all gay and bisexual men have AIDS, and 
not only that, but their form of AIDS is unde- 


_tectable, The screening process that all blood - 
goes through i in the Red Cross can detect HIV _ 


within iL days | of infection - — even before 














This week, thin white cards with words 
on them were placed in those plastic holder 
things on the dining hall tables. They said 
“Think about this...” and argued about tiny- 
dining hall budgets. Here are my ignorant 
thoughts, which I invite you to respond to in 
op-ed form so that we can fill space in next 
week’s fine edition of The Campus. 

One of the “Think about this” cards told 
me that the food budget for each student per 
day is $3.84. Roughly $1.28 per meal. My 
reaction to this was: a. Gadzooks! and b. Ei- 
ther Dining Services is performing feats of 


2 





er men had during this decade. This 


lo clarify: the FDA policy the Red Cross 





I ve Tauriainen and Chelsea € Guster 


- one’s own bodre can n detect the virus. 
Middlebury College has a non-discrimi- 


nation policy of which the community is very 
proud. It is one that, among many other things, 
_does not discriminate on the basis of sexual 


orientation. This extremely outdated policy by 


the FDA is a discriminatory practice. It is not 
discriminating upon the notion of unsafe sex, 
which any person no matter his or her sexual _ 
_ orientation can commit. It discriminates upon 
-an identity for unfounded reasons. An orga- 


nization that discriminates against any group 


_ of people or students should not be allowed 


to use the college’s facilities and benefit from 


funds that all students contribute to this col- 


lege. 
Because blood i is important to save lives 


_ and is often banked in low numbers, it would 


serve the FDA well to lift the ban on gay and 


ing their rules to better fit the times. Without 
activism, this may never happen. These prac- 
tices should not go unquestioned at a school 
like Middlebury where we are taught to ques- 


tion policy that is unfair to our minorities. 


Can Middlebury continue to give space to an 


organization, though virtuous in its ultimate 
_ mission, which: discriminates against certain 
_ students? Wonderfully for us, the American 
_ Red Cross would like to inspire activism in or- 
_ der to lift this ban. Upon being asked by the 
Middlebury Open Queer Alliance, Middlebury 
College will be hosting a historic meeting with 


the American Red Cross in order to discuss 


_ the discrimination gay and bisexual men face 
at blood drives. 


_ The open forum is taking place with four 


interest in the medical field are especially en- 


_ couraged to attend. Additionally, at the March _ 
_4 Blood Drive in McCullough, MOQA will 


be hosting a “sponsor blood drive” in which 
all students donating blood will be asked to 


sign a document saying they are donating as a 


“sponsor” for a gay student who cannot. All of 


Red Cross, to the CEO of the organization. 


_ The MOQA Executive Board hopes that these 


two events will culminate into campus wide 


discussion and activism concerning the unfair 
ee queer men are facing. 


_ Ryan Tauriainen 08 and Chelsea Guster 
*11 are Co-Presidents of the Middlebury Open 
Queer Alliance. 
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| op-ed: Josh Chan 
Why Winter Carnival matters 


For 85 years, longer than Battell, Ross 
and Atwater have existed, Middlebury Col- 
lege’s Winter Carnival has been a three-day 
event. It is a historic and incredibly impor- 
tant Middlebury institution, and is the envy 
of college carnivals throughout the North- 
east. It is a time when students, faculty and 


staff can collectively lay down their burdens- 


and come together as a community to cele- 
brate our college — and winter itself. Despite. 
all this, earlier this year the Administration 
decided that the Friday off was not necessary 
to continue the Winter Carnival tradition. 
There is nothing that could be further 
from the truth. The enthusiasm, activities 
and excitement surrounding this year’s Win- 
ter Carnival are clear testaments to this fact. 
Certainly in recent years, Winter Carnival 
had lost some of its luster. The disappear- 


` ance of snow sculptures, a kick-off event and 


other traditional elements had hurt the im- 
age of Winter Carnival, which in large part 
lead to the administration’s decision. While 
this decision came as a shock, it did serve 
one purpose: it forced us to reexamine and 
to return to the fine- Winter Carnivaltradi- 
tions of old, as established by the Mountain 
Club 85 years ago. As a result, this year we 
had a bonfire, fireworks, snow sculptures, in- 
creased attendance at the ski races, a Winter 
Ball the likes of which we had never seen and 
an overall increased participation in Winter 
Carnival events. The Middlebury communi- 


_ ty joined together to honor one of our finest 


traditions. 
Some question what we really lose if the 


- Friday is eliminated. My answer is that we 


lose the heart and soul of Winter Carnival 
itself. The Friday off is essential to provide 
time for people to make their way up to the 
Snow Bowl and Bread Loaf to watch our 
Division I ski team’s only home meet. This 


A preface to lunch: James O’Brien 
“Think about this” — I wanted some tea not scuzz in my glass 


wizardry to obtain the cheapest food in the 
Milky Way, or several hundred students are 
on a hunger strike over the pathetic amount 
of money allotted to feed them. 

I think that putting these cards on the 
tables was a mistake. No student likes to 
think about how much money their parents 
are paying so that they can read some books, 
screw around and eat a daily fill which is 
equivalent price-wise to a Baconator meal at 
Wendy’s. And yet there it is in front of you 


, — “Comprehensive fee in 2007: $46,910.” If 


we really want to get a conversation started, 
maybe they could put a pie chart of the en- 
tire Middlebury College budget on our dining 
tables, not just the anemic dining budget. 
One card says, “You can help by returning 
any dishes that you see out of place.” Com- 
pletely ignore this request. Thanks to the surge 


in returned dishware, several tainted cups and - 


dishes are back in circulation. This is bad. For 
the two months prior to being returned, these 
plates and cups had been in some kid’s closet 
soaking up stale bong water behind his skis 
and his didgeridoo. I, King James, do not 
want to eat off didgeridoo plates. Now, I have 
to scrutinize each plate and glass like it’s a 


_ Making the Band contestant before I put any- 
_ thing into it. This month, I decided to “suck it 


up, and I ended up drinking tea out of a cup 
that seemed to have traces of someone’s hot 
fudge sundae on the bottom. I am now sick 
with multiple ear infections. If the dishwasher 
can’t clean these stains, I don’t trust it to kill 
germs. And now I can’t hear. 

Of course, correlation is not causation, so 
there is no way to prove that my sickness has 
anything to do with dish-scuzz. In the same 
vein, the friendly “Think about this” cards are 
boasting that the removal of trays from the 
dining hall caused this year’s compost output 
to be .04 percent/meal less than last year’s. 
You can’t prove that tray removal lowered the 
compost output. What if there were just a lot 
of fat/not-fasting-in-outrage students who 
graduated last year? And who cares about 


compost output? The .04 percent reduction 


in compost has very little to do with our “car- 
bon footprint.” If food is in the compost pile, 
fine. Who cares how big the pile is? Eventu- 
ally, it all goes back into the ground. If we eat 
the food and the waste ends up in the septic 
tank, isn’t that actually worse for the environ- 
ment? To summarize, getting rid of the trays 
saves dishwasher er That’s it. Also, I don't 
like scuzz. 
As I write this, I am staring at one, two 
.. 10 pieces of dishware.that have accumu- 


‘Friday allows students the opportunity to 


construct snow sculptures and participate in 
the Northern Lights, as well as other daytime 
events. Winter Carnival is a time when we can 
embrace the (often otherwise inhospitable) 
cold of winter in celebration, instead of just 
struggling to stay warm. One need look no 
further than this year’s Thursday night open- 
ing ceremony to see that the Winter Carnival - 
spirit is alive and well. At this event, over 700 
people huddled outside to drink hot cocoa, 
bask in the warmth of a bonfire and watch a 
magnificent fireworks display. 

Let me be clear that I have no objection 
to a student symposium. We should definite- 
ly take time to recognize our fellow students’ 
academic accomplishments. However, it is 
not necessary that we sacrifice one of the few 
days when students have the opportunity to 
celebrate the place where they live and the 
people with whom they. — 

Rather, a compromise can be arranged. 
A day could easily be subtracted from the 
spring term reading period, which is one of 
the longest amongst the NESCAC schools. 
Surely, Winter Carnival, which is:as old as 
the Winter Olympic Games themselves, is 
deserving of this minimal tradeoff. 

What will we remember from this year’s 
Winter Carnival? Fireworks illuminating the 
night sky? Snow sculptures carved by the 
hands of the commons? The fine perfor- 
mance by the ski team at Bread Loaf and the 
Snow Bowl? A Winter Ball with all the fix- 
ings? Absolutely. The question is, will we also 
look back years from now and lament that 
this was the last true Winter Carnival in the 
history of Middlebury College? Remember: 
Great Memories Never Melt. 

Josh Chan 08 is a Neuroscience Major 
and Chief of Staff for the Student Government 
Association. 


lated in my room. They are all scuzz-ridden, 
and I’m afraid to return them for fear that, in 
some cruel twist of fate, I will end up using 
them at dinner the next night. None of these 
pieces of dishware are mine. I bring them into 


‘my room after some jerk leaves them in the 


hall bathroom and, more importantly, af- 
ter I’ve had to endure a week’s worth of our 
janitor’s idle threats written on the mirror in 
red marker. “Return these or I will talk to your 
commons dean,” the mirror usually says. I al- 
ways want to write a counter-note that reads 
something like: 

“Dear Madame, our commons dean has 
more important things to do than worry about 


` one dish in the bathroom. I have escorted the 


dish into my room, and now it can happily 
accumulate dust and take up shelf space that 
could have been devoted to a pornographic 
DVD — or a useless $60 book that I don’t feel 
like selling back to the bookstore for 1/20 of 
its worth. Ahem. In this lovely shelf spot, your 
beloved dish will rest, so that I can gaze upon 
it daily and further develop my attitude prob- 
lem. Love, James.” 

This note is too big to fit on the bath- 
room mirror, so I just take the dishes. 

James O’Brien °10 is an English major 
from Medfield, Mass. 
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op-ed: Chris Anderson 
Relieving the burden of a 


Middlebury education 


I read in The Campus recently that Dart- 
mouth was eliminating loan and aid packages 
for lower income students. After reading that 
headline, my internal dialogue was something 
like: 

“Outrage! How could they — oh. This 
has to be a good thing. Because of course 
they have to supplement their incomes. So if 
they’re eliminating loans, they must be replac- 
ing them with ...” 

Grants, and grants aplenty. For students 
whose parents make less than $75,000 annu- 
ally, Dartmouth will foot the bill. This, accord- 
ing to the paper, comes as part of Dartmouth’s 
recent $1.3 billion fundraising effort. Out 
of that chunk, 10 percent (or $130 million) 
will be devoted to assisting those students. 
10 percent (a substantial portion of a mas- 
sive amount of money) will go to the lowest 
branch of the Dartmouth tree (below building 
maintenance, the purchasing of new build- 
ings, the “betterment of the campus,” and the 
grinding gears of the college machine) — to 
its students. 

According to the Princeton Review, Dart- 
mouth is “home” to roughly 4,000 under- 
graduate students. That makes it almost twice 
as big as us. Their projected donations will be 
almost three times as big as ours (were gun- 
ning for $500 million), That means we would 
have to donate a larger percentage per student 
to institute the same kind of plan. It means we 
would have to do more than Dartmouth (or 
Yale or Harvard) is doing. And it means two 
other things: 1.) that we won't, because ... we 
just don’t. We don’t do those types of things 
that really help our students. We prefer the 
property, the Chocolate whatevers, the failed 
social endeavors (Xanadu?), the “indirect” 


methods. We prefer to let the Dartmouths trys 


and fail, or succeed, or do it first and be the 
testing ground. And 2.) that we will continue 
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to squander our money on failed collége insig- 
nias and tire art and chocolate bars and God, I 
can't believe I just wrote “chocolate bars,” be- 
cause are we serious? Really?” 

Dartmouth is a different kind of college 
than Middlebury, and it must be structured 


differently. Tuition is not the same as a com- 


prehensive fee, and I get that our aid pack- 
ages will have discrepancies. I also get that 
Middlebury furnishes each of its students 
with a big chunk of aid and some great oppor- 
tunities. But Dartmouth is targeting a specific 
income bracket with the knowledge that theirs 
holds the greatest financial burden. Theyre 
also offering scholarships to the same students 
to pay for room and board, books, and other 
expenses. They seem to get that the average 
middle class family pays more than $7,000 a 
year for insurance — not a part of the calcula- 
tor for “Expected Family Contribution” — and 
that children of families with small (read: not 


always profitable) businesses have an added. 


burden placed upon them. They seem to un- 
derstand that 70 percent of the United States 
populous falls into the definition of “Middle 


Class.” They seem to understand a lot of things’ 


that we don’t, and that makes me sad. 

Middlebury will never be a Harvard, a 
Yale or a Dartmouth. And that we have some 
clout now makes it all the more imperative 
to use it for “good.” Rather than posing and 
posturing, or denying we care about the re- 
sults of U.S.News’ Best Colleges List, or being 
eco-conscious/eco-friendly/biomass-capable/ 
carbon-offset/powered by soundbites, can 
we please lend more of a helping hand to the 
people who need it? Please? 

When it comes to alumni giving, I prom- 
ise to give what I can if we use it for that. 

P.S.: Colby just did the same. Check their 
Web site out sometime. 

Chris Anderson ’10 is from La Crosse, Wis. 


General Manager for “Vermont's Favorite 
Creemee Stand,” the Village Creemee Stand in 


Mid April through Labor Day. Great Experi- 
ence & Competitive Pay. Call Tom at 453-4670. 









Hungry? 
How about a 

Hot, Fresh Large 
Cheese Pizza for 
the special price- 
of only 


$7.00!!! 


That's right, you can get a delicious Large Cheese Pizza 
for only $7 plus tax and delivery, , 
You can order TWICE from us for the 
SAME PRICE as one trip tothe Grille! 
As alumni from Midd, I know that cash can be tight, and 
WE CARE ABOUT YOUR BUDGETIII 


This offer is valid for college students 
7 Days a Week 
You must mention this special when ordering. 


Call ug tonight, 
388-6774 or 385-6776 

We deliver right to your dor 

VISA/MC gladly accepted _ 


*tax, delivery and toppings extra, 
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Strings attached? 
How aid affects life at the College and beyond 


Chances are that if you do not receive financial 
aid, one or more of your close friends does: with one 
of the nation’s highest costs of attendance, the Col- 
lege offers some form of financial assistance to nearly 
half of its students. With aid taking on an increas- 


_ingly prominent role in the College's fundraising, 


Middlebury certainly hopes that better aid offers will 
draw students to the College. 

But how will it impact their lives once they get 
here? 

Alexandra Fisher 710, a French and Environ- 
mental Studies double major, saw the financial aid 
package she receives from Middlebury impact her 
decision to study abroad. “I was thinking of going to 
Madagascar, but you can’t use Middlebury financial 
aid for non-Middlebury programs abroad,’ explained 
Fisher, whose total aid each year comes to $27,110, 
including an $18, 360 grant from the College. 

Having already taken out a $4,000 Federal Per- 
kins Loan, Fisher was ultimately unable to study in 
Madagascar. “I decided on France because there’s a 
Middlebury program there,” she said. “I would have 
had to take out more loans to do the program in Af- 
rica, so I didn’t go.” 

Fisher’s family is expected to cover approximately 
$25,000 of her tuition during each of her four years at 
Middlebury. The Perkins Loan will not be sufficient 
to cover all of her costs, she estimates. “For the next 
two years it’s most likely that I’m going to have to take 
out more substantial loans on my own that are not 
part of the College’s aid,” she said. 

In accordance with the College’s policy, all aca- 
demic and merit scholarship money Fisher received 
did not go towards reducing the contribution she and 
her family must make. “I received a total of $3,450 
in scholarships, including a $2,500 National Merit 
Scholarship,” Fisher said. “It didn’t affect the amount 
of money my family had to pay but it was subtracted 
from the grant aid I received from Middlebury.” 

According to Director of Student Financial Ser- 
vices Kim Downs, the College’s policy in all situations 
like Fisher’s in which students receive outside aid, such 
as scholarships and merit grants, is to “replace the self- 
help component — loan and work — of an institution- 
al award.” Downs explained that, “Because Middlebury 
College meets full need, any ‘outside’ funding received 
by the student must be considered in the aid award.” 

Fisher’s family will be receiving more aid from 
Middlebury next year, however, as her brother will be 
starting Penn State University in fall 2008. 

Downs emphasized the importance of fami- 
lies such as Fisher’s notifying the school of financial 
changes times, as the College evaluates students’ cir- 
cumstances each year in order to adjust aid packages. 

“If something changes, for example a parent is 


laid off, someone is injured, etc., then we look at that 
and adjust accordingly,” she said. “We tell students we 
want to hear about that and take that into account.” 
When deciding what college to attend, Fisher 
preferred Middlebury from the start, despite its giving 


‘her the smallest aid package. “Pomona, Bucknell and 


Colby all gave me more aid, but I wanted to go here, 
much to the dismay of my parents,” Fisher said, cit- 
ing the higher rankings of Pomona and Middlebury 
as factors separating them from Bucknell and Colby. 
“I definitely wanted to go to Middlebury all along, 
because it has such a good and established Environ- 
mental Studies program,” Fisher said. “It’s the oldest 
one out there.” 

Although her financial situation at Middlebury 
did not affect her choice of majors, the need to pay 
back her loans is a factor in Fisher’s plans beyond 
commencement. “I’m going to have to get a job right 
away rather than going into the Peace Corps or law 


school, which is what I want to do.” Fisher said. “I. 


haven’t really thought about what kind of job ’'m go- 
ing to get, I’m just hoping everything is going to work 
itself out? ` 

Zachary Bills 711 does not qualify for financial 
aid, but receives no help from his parents in paying 
for his Middlebury education. “My tuition is paid for 
by my uncle, which is about $22,000 each year,” he 
said. ; 

Bills parents paid for his private middle and sec- 
ondary school education, telling him he was on his 
own for college. “My father had the attitude that he 
didn’t receive any help from his parents and so he 
had no problem cutting me loose for college,” Bills 
explained. “I pay $2,960 of my own money each se- 
mester for room and board,” he said. “I haven't had 
to take out a loan yet because I worked all summer 
and devoted my life savings and funds to pay for 
Middlebury.” 

“The school doesn’t have any obligation to help 
me out,” Bills acknowledged of his difficult circum- 
stance. “Yes, Pm going to come out of school with a 
lot of debt but Pm invested in my education and it 
will pay back for itself tenfold.” 

Bills sees his financial circumstances as motiva- 
tion for his academics at Middlebury, particularly 
his study of Chinese. “I’m planning on doing some- 
thing profitable; obviously, because I need to pay off 
my college debt,” he said. “I’m not taking Chinese to 
work for a volunteer program and teach kids to speak 
English. Pm going with Chinese because I can use it 
for a lucrative career.” 

Like Fisher, such a payoff after graduation was 
Bills’ reason for attending Middlebury in spite of his 


‘lack of financial assistance in avoiding post-gradua- 


tion debt. “I’m at Midd because they have the best 
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_ Mandarin skills to acquire a wol paring job after 
— 


language programs in the world, and it will give me 


that extra edge in the market,” he said. 


Stephanie Ellis 08, was offered financial aid-in 
the form of a work-study program when she applied 
in 2003, but later turned it down. “They gave me a 
work-study offer which they estimated would turn 
out $1,200 a year,” she said of the program which 
would have made her eligible for on-campus jobs 
open only to work-study students. “They suggested 
I use it to pay for the $1,000-1,200 of projected per- 
sonal expenses each year.” 

Although she initially planned to do the pro- 
gram, Ellis soon changed her mind at the advice of 
her father. “My dad said, “What’s $1,200 compared 
to what we have to pay anyways?” Ellis said. “He said 
he’d rather have me take advantage of other college 
experiences than be tied down to work-study.” 
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With the College now competing for top applicants with heavily endowed] Williams aad 
Amherst, as well as several larger universities that have begun subsidizing tuition for low- 


income oanl Finaricial Services has 


Tee 






A growing number of elite U.S. colleges have 
begun offering “free tuition” to many of their ap- 
plicants. On Feb. 25, Brown University joined 
‘Harvard, Yale, Stanford and Dartmouth in com- 
mitting to completely eliminate the cost of tuition 


„each year and increase aid to those earning up to 
E $100,000. In the NESCAG, Williams and Amherst 
f have cut‘loans entirely from their aid packages, 
E meaning aid recipients can make their entire tu- 





programs. 





= common: endowments in excess of $1 billion. As 





lege’s endowment stood at $936 million in 2007), 
what steps are being taken to make sure its own fi- 
|- nancial aid program can compete? 

| “A lot of the focus recently has been on under- 
graduate debt,” said Kim Downs, director of Stu- 
dent Financial Services, the College’s financial aid 
office. “We have a lot of graduates who are going to 
non-profits after graduation, and obviously they’re 
going to have a harder time paying back their loan. 
We don’t want these students to be overwhelmed 
by debt.” 

With this circumstance in mind, the College 
last year launched the Reduced Loan Initiative, a 
centerpiece of the school’s plan to revamp financial 
packages. 
he Office of Admissions lists a $46,910 an- 
al jomprehensive fee, making Middlebury one 
of the most. expen: ive schools in the country. With 
an average grant of $30,700 however, the average 
financial aid recipient at } 
the extra $16,000 or so three 
work-study, student loans 
contribution from his or her family, 





















‘for students whose families earn less than $60 000° 


__ have done, the College believes it can 
ition contribution through oe work- “study,  _— be enough for now. ~ 
Yet, these schools also chard Chaise elie | in 


Middlebury nears this significant marker (the Col- < 


- half of the income distribution; a 


rpladag student loans with direct s 


es included a standard $4,000 loan per year, regard- 


less of family income — a plan which left gradu- 
-ates with up to $16,000 in debts. The Reduced Loan | 
Initiative lowers this debt burden over four years by 


up to $10,000 for students with the lowest levels of 


family income by replacing these student loans with 


extra grants. Though the Initiative does not com- 
pletely eliminate loans as Williams and Amherst 
nde must 





“Middlebury is catching up, bat wha: we're 


“seeing is Williams’ nearly $2 billion endowment at _ x [ 
eile a supporter of the commons, I th nk that 
financial access to oy needs to be the hig 
est priority.” 


work,” said Patrick Norton, the College’ s Vice presi- 


a dent for administration and chief financial officer. 
“The. College also hopes to. expand the number 


of students who receive financial aid from 41 to 43 


percent of the student body. The goal in mind, aC 


cording to Dean of Planning John Emerson, i is to 
increase socio-economic diversity on campus. 

“In recent years we have made excellent prog- 
ress in making Middlebury: more attractive for 


upper middle-i “income. families, but we still have a ` 





challenge with studen om. families i in the lower 






son. “Consider all families in he : 
least one student in college. These families. are. of 
course more affluent than other U.S. families. Still, 
almost half of them have incomes below $80,000. At 
Middlebury, fewer than 20 percent of families have’ 
incomes below $80,000. So we have work to do.” 
The College’s two-pronged approach to finan- 
cial aid will not come cheaply. Before the College’s 
2006 vault into fifth place in the U.S. News & World 
Report rankings, its endowment was comparable to 
its closest-ranked peer schools. Now in a “top five” 
bracket that includes the richest three liberal arts 


Colleges, Middlebury finds itself making trade-offs 


pus a offer odn 
higher o but a 


Prior to the class of 2011, financial aid packag- 


that this year’s first-year class gives o that 
_the new aid program is working. © 


: program that we instituted for this year’s first-y 


= that. have at~» 





























most diverse students and othe 
— Of the $500 million to be 






















Dean of Admissions Robert, Clagett argued 





“There is no question that the ist ies n 


had the effect of i increasing our socio-economic di- 
versity across all income groups,” he said. “In fact, 
our yield on grant recipients last year was even — 
higher than for the whole class, so that’ Sa very good. 
sign that our financial aid policies are helping us 
attract a high percentage of our admitted students, 
gardless of financial background.” 

he College works to upgrade its financial 
aid programs, Norton cautioned against being too 
impressed by the glossy claims of schools now of- 
fering “free” tuition. ‘ 

“Free tuition doesn’t mean free cost of atten- 
dance,” said Norton. “Free tuition doesn’t include 
the cost of room, board, books and other miscella- 
neous expenses. There are only a handful of schools 
that meet the full demonstrated need of their ap- 
plicants, and we are one of them” 
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Contraception and Pregnancy: Keeping Sex Safe 


Py 


By Tess Russell 
FEATURES EDITOR 

This evening, Middlebury’s “Let’s Talk 
About Sex” month continues with the arrival 
of renowned sex educator Jay Friedman, who 
will present “The J-Spot” at 7 p.m. in the War- 
ner Hemicycle. Friedman’s presentation is in 
keeping with the lighthearted yet educational 
spirit of other recent events, suchas the “Dat- 
ing Game” and “Speed Dating.” 

The students and administrators be- 
hind the “Let’s Talk About Sex” programming 
hope that, through the month’s activities, they 
can not only get people talking about sex but 
also educate them about the facilities avail- 
able on campus. This is an area where many 
Middlebury students still have a lot to learn, 
especially when it comes to the health centers 
contraceptive options. 

“The Health Center has been making a 
concerted effort to inform students about avail- 
able services and to encourage them to take ad- 
vantage of the wealth of resources available to 
them,” acknowledged Kolbe Franklin ’08, Presi- 
dent of Feminist Action at Middlebury (FAM). 
“However, I still feel that many students are 
poorly informed. For example, many students 
do not know that Plan B (i.e., the ‘morning af- 
ter pill’) is available for a very low cost directly 
at the Health Center.” 

. Indeed, Plan B— which is up to 90 percent 
effective if taken within the first three days af- 
ter a sexual encounter — can be purchased for 
only $18 at Parton Health Center (it normally 





‘costs around 40 dollars). As far as preliminary 


contraceptives are concerned, the Health Cen- 
ter does not stock birth control on site but can 
grant prescriptions to female students, to be re- 
deemed at an offsite pharmacy, if they schedule 
a routine gynecological exam. 

Still, if a student does become pregnant 
while at Middlebury, her local options are 
limited. The Middlebury chapter of Planned 
Parenthood, which receives federal grants, 
does not perform surgical abortions, nor does 
it dispense RU-486 (more commonly known 
as the “abortion” pill). Skeek Frazee, the com- 
munications director for Planned Parenthood 


of Northern New England, elaborated on this 
policy. 

“Because of Title X (hes nation’s fam- 
ily planning program) and the wrangling over 
abortion in our country — particularly after 
the Hyde Amendment, which insured that no 
poor woman can ever get an abortion for free 
— there are strict regulations on funding for 
clinics which perform abortions,” she said. 

Frazee noted that the four Vermont lo- 
cations that do provide abortions — in Burl- 
ington, Brattleboro, Barre and Rutland — are 


designated under separate, non-federal fund- 


ing codes. 

“Those clinics require a completely differ- 
ent type of oversight,’ Frazee explained. “There 
are additional security measures and insurance 
costs and they also require additional staff. 
Even an induced miscarriage (via RU-486) 
needs to be managed medically and requires 
ultrasound capacity — meaning a technician 
and expensive medical equipment.” 

Abortion and unwanted pregnancy in 
general are divisive issues, not just along po- 
litical lines but also between the two genders. 


Friedman feels that women — because of the 
additional risks they face — receive more ad- 
equate sexual education in their youth. 

“Tt’s not our fault that we guys are the way 
we are when it comes to sex,” said Friedman. 
“Its the way we are brought up. 50 percent 
of girls talk to their parents about sex when 
versus only 25 percent of boys. Guys get less 
good information so they develop a despet- 
ate desire to learn about sex and often turn to 
outside sources — like Victoria’s Secret cata- 
logs and adult videos — that may not present 
the most accurate and responsible portrayal 
of sex.” 

Friedman explained that promoting a bal- 
anced message has been invaluable in getting 


. through to American college students who may 





be accustomed to environments where talking 


- about sex is taboo. 


“The J-Spot has been popular because 
while Pm helping students prevent problems 
that result from sexual ignorance, at the same 
time Pm advocating pleasure,” he said. “Given 
the sex-negative climate most of us grow up in, 
it is important to have the promise of pleasure 
if we are going to prevent STIs, unwanted preg- 
nancies and sexual violence.” 

As far as Friedman is concerned, sex and 
politics are inextricably linked. 

“I think for many students the most fasci- 
nating and frightening part of presentation is 
when I discuss the political and social climate 
of America to help explain why, for example, 
our teen pregnancy rates are the among the 
highest in the developed world? Friedman 
said. “I actually show an excerpt from a Scan- 
dinavian sex ed video and it blows audiences 
away how much more open the dialogue about 
sex is there.” 

However, as Director of Health and Well- 
ness Education Jyoti Daniere explained, some 
students at Middlebury actually hail from 


sexual backgrounds on the other end of the 
spectrum. 

“Tt is important to remember, when we are 
educating students, that there are many people 
on this campus who choose not to be sexually 
active,’ Daniere said. “I recently had an inter- 
national student approach me who was simply 
shocked at how much sex was ‘out there’ at 
Middlebury.” 

In order to provide safe environments for 
both men and women to talk about the sexual 
scene at Middlebury, Daniere’s office recently 
coordinated two “Sex in the Woods” work- 
shops, with one geared specifically towards 
each gender. They also plan to hold more male- 
specific workshops during April’s upcoming 
Mind the Body week, including “Love Like a 
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Man” (aimed at promoting sexual health) and 
“Heal Like a Man (which will explore more 
general health issues). 

Daniere conceded that, on the national 
level, men are less likely than women to seek 
medical care and mental health services, but 
she suggested that male students at Middlebury 
might be more health conscious than their 
peers, pointing to the flu shots offered in the 
dining halls last fall (which were administered 
to roughly equal numbers of male and female) 
as evidence. 

In addition to the divergent male and fe- 
male attitudes towards health and body aware- 


` ness, issues of sexual identity can also make 


„students feel closed off to talking about their 
sexual health. 

“I feel many queer students are too embar- 
rassed about disclosing their sexual orientation 
to visit the Health Center and get answers to 
their questions about sexual issues,” said Ryan 
Tauranien ’08, co-president of the Middlebury 
Open Queer Alliance. 

“I know personally that, during a visit 
there, my sexual history was asked of me,” he 
continued. “When the nurse assumed it was of 


` a heterosexual nature, it was somewhat embar- 


rassing to have to explain to her otherwise. Per- 
haps if the Health Center were`more sensitive 
and aware of sexual minorities more students 
would take advantage. 

With the aim of getting students of all 
genders and sexual orientations on the same 
page about safe sex, FAM organized a tabling 
series in dining halls earlier this week to try to 
make students aware of the services and re- 
sources available to them and to dispense free 
condoms. 

But what to do now with all of those pro- 
phylactics? For starters, you can drop by Fried- 
man’s lecture and hear his “tantalizing tips” 
about condom use. 

“We can tell people to wear them but un- 
less we can make them see how that is fun and 
pleasurable they are not always going to do it,” 
Friedman said. 

As for finding a willing partner, you are on 
your own. 
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Midd alum discusses journalism i in Baghdad 


By Thomas Brant 
SENIOR STAFF WRITER 





On a visit to Baghdad’s Shorja mar- 


ket last spring, Indiana Congressman Mike 
Pence commented on how peace was taking 
hold in Iraq. The market, he said, was “like 
a normal outdoor market in Indiana in the 
summertime.” 

Pence must have been oblivious to the 
flak jacket he was wearing or the troops that 
were surrounding him because, as Adi Raval 
"98 made clear to a packed audience attend- 
ing his “Meet the Press” lecture in McCardell 
Bicentennial Hall on Feb. 21, Baghdad still is 
not peaceful, and it is nothing like Indiana in 
the summertime. 

“What [the Iraqis] have to go through 
on a daily basis just to get to work is amaz- 
ing,” Raval said. During multiple two-month 
stints as the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s (BBC) Baghdad bureau chief last year, 
Raval’s life was on the line daily, as were the 
lives of the Iraqis with whom he spoke. 

One day, Raval told the audience, a cus- 
todial assistant in the BBC compound came 
to work with tears streaming down her face. 


Raval asked his interpreter what was wrong - 


with the woman. It turned out that the Iraqi 
police had found an improvised explosive 
device (IED) in a car parked outside her 
house and were planning to detonate it on 


the spot rather than risk towing it to a more 


secure location. 

Raval faced his share of danger, too. He 
traversed the five-mile strip between Bagh- 
dad International Airport and the Ameri- 
can-secured Green Zone two times, once the 
most dangerous highway in Iraq. The first 
time it was so perilous that the U.S. mili- 
tary arranged a Black Hawk helicopter for 


‘hour workdays, and it 


him and his staff. On 
his second trip, it was 
deemed safe enough 
to “drive at 70 miles 
per hour in an ar- | 
mored bus and hope 
you dont get blown 
up by an IED,’ Raval 
said. 

Combine the 
constant danger of 
being blown up or 
taken hostage for a 
huge ransom with 19- 


is no wonder that the 
BBC replaces its Bagh- 
dad chief every two 
months, Raval said. 
“It’s really hard, 
and you have to be 
completely unemo- 
tional,” he said. 


The audience, a Adi Raval ’98 discusses the challenges of 
mix of students, eclec- covering the war in Iraq. 


tic Vermonters and 

equally eclectic professors, was captivated as 
Raval talked about the effect of the U.S. me- 
dia and military presence on ordinary Iraqis. 
Originally from San Francisco, he explained 
that he views his dual roles as American ob- 
server and British journalist separately but 
equally important. 

“When you're an American in Iraq, you 
experience firsthand our country’s darkest 
moments,” Raval said. “There was a sense of 
shock across the board from all Iraqis I spoke 
to that America had done such a poor job. 
Some of them told me that they actually re- 
gretted that the Americans had come in.” 





7 The attitude of 
| the people Raval talk- 
| ed to disturbed him. 
“I felt it was 
| my duty to help the 
| Iraqis” Raval said. 
“They saw me as a 
representative of the 
American govern- 
ment and the Bush 
administration. What 
they want is a clearer 
sense of American 
resolve. They want to 
| know how patient we 
| are at carrying out the 
war. They don’t want 
a foreign presence 
longer than is neces- 
sary, but they worry 
about the immediate 
drawdown of troops 
that the Democratic 
[presidential] candi- 
dates have said they 
would do once in of- 





Meaghen Brown 


fice.” 

Nothing gave Raval a clearer sense of 
the strained relationship between Iraqis and 
Americans than watching the transfer of 
power to the Iraqi government on June 28, 
2004, when he was working as an ABC cor- 
respondent before joining the BBC. 

“We received a phone call from Paul 
Bremer’s office,’ Raval said. “They said, ‘Can 
you and Peter Jennings be inside the Green 
Zone in two hours?” 

With no other information given, Raval 
immediately said yes. 

“You don’t ask questions” of someone 


like Bremer, who coordinated the recon- 


struction efforts, Raval explained. 

It was 120 degrees Fahrenheit outside 
when the ABC team arrived at the secret 
chamber deep inside the Green Zone where 
the prime minister’s office was located. There 
was no indication that something as mo- 
mentous as a transfer of power was about to 
occur. 

“Paul Bremer handed the legal docu- 
ment to the Iraqis, and that was it,’ Raval 
said. “The ceremony was rushed and not 


very well thought out. There was no Berlin 


Wall moment. I was-one of the few people in 
the world who actually knew what had trans- 
pired. I realized how surreal it was that I was 
a part of history.” 

Following his speech, Raval addressed 
questions from the audience, including one 
from a professor who had taught him at 
Middlebury. He wanted to know what Raval 
thought about the media presence from vari- 
ous foreign countries in Iraq. 

“The British are by definition more 
skeptical and cynical than the American 
journalists are,’ Raval replied. “Theres a 
commitment on the part of the BBC to be 
in Baghdad and to report on political events. 
We're always doing [a story] on Iraq.” 

Asked about Raval’s answer after the 
lecture, Bilal Sarwary °10, also a BBC corre- 
spondent, agreed. 

“The way I see the Americans is that they 
are like nomads,” Sarwary said. “The BBC are 
like settlers.” 

That may explain why Raval’s account of 
the perils of his two months in Baghdad is at 
odds with Pence’s description of “a normal 
outdoor market in Indiana in the summer- 
time.” 


Teach For America attracts numerous grads 





“Star WRITER 

Remember in Mrs. Richardson’s class 
when you got to dress up as Abraham Lincoln 
and in seventh grade when you dissected the 
frog? Or how about that time Mr. Rodriguez 
took your class to the planetarium? 

For many young people in the United 
States, the reality of the American education 


system is quite grim. The average nine-year- 


olds growing up in low-income communities 
perform, on average, three grade-levels behind 


their high-income peers on standardized tests. - 


They do not have the same repertoire 
of shining memories, a tragedy that 
AmeriCorp’s Teach for America (TFA) 
is seeking to remedy through the ranks 
of eager college students it recruits each 
year. ; 

After four years of benefiting from 
Middlebury’s highly involved faculty, 
many graduates find themselves at- 
tracted to Teach for America’s mission 
to bring education to students who are 
less fortunate. 

“I majored in Political Science and. 
for my first couple years at Middlebury 
I saw myself going into politics or jour- 
nalism, but after a run of internships in 
law and journalism, I realized I would 
be antsy sitting at a desk or working 
as an intern after college,’ said Ben 
Salkowe ‘07, who is working for TFA as 
a fifth-grade teacher in Las Vegas, Nev. 
“I wanted to have responsibility for 
something I cared about and I wanted 
to keep learning outside of the class- 
room.” 

TFA was the brainchild of Wendy 
Kopp, the product of her senior thesis 
— a plan to eliminate the educational 
achievement. gap — while she was a 
student at Princeton University in 1989. 
Since its inception as a non-profit or- 
ganization in 1990, TFA has seen great 
success due to the work of 17,000 energetic 
college grads. 

“I teach on the West side, three or four 

“blocks from the suburbs,” said Jessica Cox 
’07, who teaches in Chicago. “You can see the 


disparity from one block to the next — the 
huge suburban houses with expansive yards 
just across the way from the small flats where 
my students’ families live. The reality is that 
our nation provides an inferior education to 
students in low-income areas.” 

In the past few years TFA has gained in 
popularity amongst the students of our coun- 
try’s most prestigious colleges. The number 
of total applicants is up from 17,350 in 2005 
to 18,172.in 2007, with close to 40 percent of 
those coming from four schools — the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Duke University, Amherst 





of the Middlebury curriculum, maybe of the 
Teach For America recruiting, but it’s too 
easy to not realize the extent of the education 
problem in this country” 

With the increasing emphasis on higher 
education, many students are unsure what 
their first post-graduate step should be. TFA 


provides many students with a career trial run — 


before or while attempting to earn a graduate 
degree. 

“Hearing [the experience of a Middlebury 
04 alumnus]: really helped me to realize the 
impact that TFA was having on classrooms 
around the country,’ Cox said. “Addi- 
tionally, my time at Midd and before was 
marked with a strong sense of service, 
with a particular passion for working 
with children. It seemed natural.” 

TFA accepts students of all majors 
with a GPA above 2.50 and U.S. citizen- 


students do not have to have a teaching 
certificate to apply, the evaluation of TEA 
applications is certainly thorough, given 
that the college grads-will be faced with 
challenging situations each day that they 
work, armed only with their persever- 
ance and patience. 

Rachel Dunlap °06, who is stationed 
in New York, has encountered these dif- 
ficulties firsthand. 

“Even in the best-case placement 
scenario, a Corps Member would prob- 
ably be working for hours each evening 
and on weekends, particularly at the be- 
ginning of their first year,’ Dunlap said. 
“Because you're so busy, a lot of other 
things get sacrificed — sometimes I feel 
like I was out of the country last year, I 
was so cut off from friends and the world 
in general — so make sure youre con- 


Courtesy Vinced this is something you want to 


Teach for America offers grads a chance to give back. 


College and Spelman College. 

“I think most Middlebury students either 
have no idea how uniquely qualified they are 
to be successful teachers, or have no concept 
of how much they are needed in these com- 
munities,’ Salkowe said. “Maybe it is a failure 


do.” 
To prepare its new recruits for this 
challenge, TFA runs a five-week teach- 
ing boot camp, called the Summer Institute, 
which is based out of various cities around the 
U.S. Here the recent grads are faced with days 
packed with classes, meetings, workshops, tu- 


torials and hands-on work. Still, most gradu-_ 


ship or permanent residence status. While. 


ates find that they only begin to understand 
the full TFA experience once they step into the 
classroom. 

“While I felt the Institute did give me a 
lot of information and some important expe- 


- riences, you can only absorb so much before 


you start teaching full-time,’ Dunlap said. 
“Your real learning comes from your time in 
the classroom when you begin your position.” 


Currently, TFA has its programs in place . 


in 26 regions, ranging from New York City, 
Chicago and New Orleans to more unexpect- 
ed locales, including Memphis, Tenn., Hawaii, 
South Dakota and Las Vegas. 

“Honestly, who wouldn’t want to live in 
Las Vegas?” Salkowe jokingly said of his new 
home. “I can see a gigantic pyramid, faux cas- 
tle, Eiffel Tower and the _ Searoephere all from 
my morning commute.” 

As 10th on IS A list of its “Best 
places to launch a career,’ TFA upholds its 
title with innumerable post-TFA partnerships 
with reputable graduate schools and compa- 
nies. Colleges such as the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Columbia University and 
Stanford University, as well as companies like 
JP Morgan, Google and Wachovia, all see TFA 
as a screening process to provide them with 
only the bestand the brightest young leaders 
of America. 

Despite her earlier warning, Dunlap has 
ultimately found her triumphs in the class- 
room to be fulfilling. 

‘Tm not sure I could have bund a ob 
right away that is as rewarding. When a kid 


gets a concept, takes responsibility for his or 


& 


her progress or goes ice-skating for the first __- 


time, you really feel it,’ Dunlap said. 


Cox has felt a similar sense of reward 


from both her and her students’ efforts. 

“One of the most frustrating things is 
when you are teaching a new concept and it 
just isn’t working,” said Cox. “At that point, 
you have to figure out something new on the 
spot, try it a different way. While it’s frustrat- 
ing, watching the light bulbs go off for stu- 
dents when they do get it is well worth it”. 

For more information about Teach for 
America visit its Web site at www.teachfora- 
merica.org. 





ya a Amanda Greene 


i _ Pvebeen thinking ; alot about situations — 
(i ca make Middlebury College students feel 
uncomfortable. I’m not talking about when 
your scandalous underwear makes an unan- 
nounced and unexpected appearance on the 
laundry room floor. I’m interested in the 
circumstances that test what we say to those 
we care about, and how we say it. 

Teke, for example, your friend Lucy, 
who you met at the square dance freshman 
year. The two of you go as far back as college 
friends can possibly go: you were there when 
i she took her first tequila shot and when she 
lt broke up with her long-term high-school 
boyfriend (on Facebook.) You went to your 

first SketchCullough dance party together, 
_and ended the night by sharing a Dr. Feel _ 

Good. But, now, Lucy is enamored with 

Tommy and the only places she frequents 

are class, the dining hall and Tommy's dorm 

room, It’s not just that you never see Lucy, i it’s 

that Tommy keeps calling you Kelly and your 
name is, and always has been, Katie. 

So really, what do you do if you don't 
like your friend’s boyfriend? Or her friends? 
When is it appropriate to voice your 
concerns, and when should you keep your 
mouth shut because your words end up be- 
ing more hurtful than beneficial? Will your 
candidness help your friend make sense of _ 
her lationship or wil your comments be 


Ui i _ ity to make good deco 
7 ___ The answer has to do with how aa 
of your frustrations you address. Its a to 


d oa Jeaves ee arotind 
four beer cans, She rationalizes her actions 
by asserting that staying at the party longer 


; e your friend’ s rationale 
and bravado, I do not agree with it. You - 
would not go to a dinner party and fill your 
j plate with seconds you knew you could not 
(i finish, and then ask for a doggie bag. The _ 
D : beverages available at parties are to be con- 
Ke sumed at parties. If your friend wants to stay 
until 2 a.m. drinking her fill of alcohol than 
_she is free to do so, but she should not leave 
the party with more than she came with. 


People come to parties to mingle, and when 


your friend takes alcohol, she is sendinga a 
message that she views parties as places to 
exchange drinks, and notas ee to hang 
Soe „out and socialize. = 
i Want to consult th ee Send sub- 
„missions to angreeneEmidilebary, edu 








Independent scholars break the mold 


‘Designing your own major brings rewards and headaches 


By Rachael Jennings 
STAEF WRITER 

Information about the Independent 
Scholars Program at Middlebury is hard to 
come by. Most students at the College are 
unfamiliar with the process of applying to 
design your own curriculum, and many are 
unaware that the program even exists. But for 
the few brave souls who choose to follow the 
unchartered path, the experience is liberating 
and rewarding. 

“It’s kind of the ultimate liberal arts de- 
gree,” said Becky Bierman 08, an Independent 
Scholar pursuing a “major” in Linguistics. “It 
allows you to focus on what you want to focus 
on, without having to fulfill department re- 
quirements that may not really interest you.” 

Morgan Peach ’09, also studying Linguis- 
tics, believes that the program is best suited to 
students who, as “explorers” of the academic 
terrain, wish to “take their own bearing, and 
follow it, passionately, fervently and coura- 
geously.” 

For these student crusaders to enter 








Angela Evanci 
Austen Levin-Coon ‘08 created his major: 


Poverty, Social Inequalities, and Potential 
Solutions. 


into the program, they must complete three 


-© crucial steps — devising an intricate plan of 


which courses they will take from the begin- 

ning to the end of their four years, writing 
an essay detailing why no other majors fulfill 
their scholarly pursuits and finding an advi- 
sor willing to work with them on their the- 
sis. No minimum GPA requirements exist 
for independent scholars and no classes are 
mandatory. 


The path to becoming an independent 
scholar can be trying, especially when seeking 
out an advisor to help push through the pro- 
posal stage. “Faculty are often uncomfortable 
working with independent scholars because 
it is never their area of expertise,’ explained 
Caitlin Vincek ’08. “If it were, you would just 
be majoring in their department.” 

Hannah Washington ’08 agreed that one 
must be “willing to jump through the bu- 
GAE hoops it takes to design your own 
major.” 

The only formal review that indepen- 
dent scholars receive is an evaluation at the 
end of each semester, so students interested 

“in this program must be determined and ex- 


tremely self-sufficient to maneuver through’ 


four years at Middlebury without any addi- 
tional regulation. Most independent scholars 
agreed that the most challenging aspect of 
their course of study was this need for “self- 
regulation” that is inherent in any system 
that allows students to be their own admin- 
istration. 

Washington noted that she often felt “lost 
in the system, majorless, advisorless, without 
any notice or help from the powers that be.” 

In fact, some students believe that, given 
the lack of advertising for the program, those 
“powers that be” are intentionally trying to 
keep the program under the radar. 

“They don’t provide any institutional 
support other than letting you do it, and 
there is no cohesion with other independent 
scholars,” said Austen Levihn-Coon 708, who 
is studying Poverty, Social Inequities and Po- 
tential Solutions. 

Despite the administrative hassles in- 
volved, most independent scholars stress the 
benefit of exploring their own passions and 
assert that they could not have ‘imagined 
spending their time at Middlebury any other 
way. . 

“For me it means that I will not have 
wasted a ton of money for some ink on my 
diploma that I didn’t necessarily want,” said 
Chuck Bradley ’09. 


That freedom from cumbersome require- ` 


ments was commonly cited by independent 
scholars as what they loved most about their 
experiences. Peach called her academic study 
at Middlebury “incredibly empowering and 


Davis analyzes race, gives 


By Theodore May 
FEATURES EDITOR 
On Feb. 20, Professor Emeritus Eric Da- 
vis was introduced to thunderous applause 
in a standing-room-only Dana Auditorium 
as the latest speaker in the Faculty Lecture 





~ Series. Introduced by the Dean for Faculty 


‘Development and Research Sunder Ramas- 


wamy, Davis spoke for the better part of an- 


hour about the race for the White House. 
Quoting influential political scientist 
V.O. Key, Davis announced, “‘The voters are 
not fools.” And that’s what the voters have 
demonstrated to us this year.” 
Davis covered a wide array of electoral 


issues including historical elections, the Ver- 


mont primary, delegate allocation, and the 
influence of superdelegates. 

At the conclusion of his lecture, Davis 
entertained more than 30 minutes of ques- 
tions from the assembled audience. 

Jack Lysohir 08.5, who attended the lec- 
ture, weighed in on Davis’ approach. “Pro- 
fessor Davis’s robot-like- recall of election 
history as well as his quantitative precision 
regarding the nomination process definitely 
helped to elucidate today’s races.” 

Looking ahead to the remaining prima- 
ries and caucuses, Davis discussed the three 


- most important remaining contests for the 


Democrats: Ohio, Texas and Pennsylvania. 
Ohio and Texas vote on March 4, and Davis 
asserted that if Senator Hillary Clinton can 
survive those two, she faces a friendlier de- 
mographic makeup in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania, said Davis, is an “old-fash- 
ioned, organization-dominated Democratic 
state” with the second-oldest population the 


country. Seniors have tended to break dis- 
proportionately for Clinton in this election. 

Attracting chuckles from his audience, 
Davis mentioned that the last time the Ver- 
mont primary (and its 23 delegates) count- 
ed was in 1988, when Michael Dukakis was 
competing for the nomination against Jesse 
Jackson and Al Gore. Davis also mentioned 
that the deadline for voter registration was 
Wednesday. 

Once it became clear that neither Sena- 
tor Barack Obama nor Clinton would.seize 
momentum and waltz to the nomination, 
voters and media outlets alike began a com- 
plicated process of delegate counting. Del- 
egate allocation rules, explained Davis, vary 
between the two parties. The Republicans, he 
noted, give out delegates on a state-by-state 
winner-take-all basis, whereas the Demo- 
cratic Party in each state gives out delegates 
on a roughly proportional basis. 

Smiling, Davis noted that Clinton would 
be the Democratic nominee if her party al- 
located delegates on a winner-take-all basis 
like the Republicans. 

“I am not aware of a single system other 
than the United States where proportional 
representation is used that has a two, and 
only two, party system,’ Davis said. 

Now that Obama has won 11 straight 
contests and holds the overall delegate lead, 
many have begun to question the viability 
of Clinton’s candidacy. At this point, admits 
Davis, it is almost impossible to believe that 
Clinton could overtake Obama in pledged 
delegates. 

Clinton, however, has two recourses. For 
one; she could push to have the discounted 





‘Angela Evancie 
Morgan Peach ‘09 is studying linguistics. 


enlivening,” though she did express a fear that 
others in the academic sphere have forgotten 
what a true liberal arts education entails. 

“Much of society has lost sight of the 
true nature of the liberal arts, their vision be- 
ing clouded by an overarching and constantly 
preoccupying obsession with success and 
achievement,’ Peach said. 

The Independent Scholars Program, on 
the other hand, embodies what liberal arts 
can and should be: individualized, unre- 
strained by regulations, open to self-expres- 
sion and targeted at passion, not standard- 
ized success. 

Bradley said that he was glad that 
“Middlebury trusts its students to be driven 
enough to grasp at what they want, even if the 
way isn’t shown.” 

Even if one decides not to become an in- 
dependent scholar, those in the program of- 
fered advice for stepping off the beaten path 
and forging out on one’s own. 

“Revive the liberal arts,” advised Peach, “if 
not ‘officially’ then do so simply and power- 
fully in the comfort of your own mind, in the 
comfort of a cozy chair with an unassigned 
book in hand, or in the company of your fa- 
vorite professor, questioning and listening.” 


Obama edge 


delegates from Florida and Michigan rein- 
stated. Davis recounts that the Democratic 
National. Committee permitted only four 
states to move their contests before Feb. 5. 
When Florida and Michigan violated those 
rules, they were stripped of their delegates 
and all candidates pledged not to campaign 
there, though the election was still held. 
Clinton won both and now argues that those 
delegates must be seated so as not to alienate 
those voters in November. 

Clinton could also try to woo superdel- 
egates, party elite who are given a vote at the 
convention. Re-established in 1984 to pre- 
vent a contested convention, superdelegates 
may make it just that in 2008. 

Guided by history, Davis warned that 
an election (or nominating process) that did 
not follow the will of the people could spell 
serious trouble for the Democrats. In 1824, 
he noted, Andrew Jackson beat John Quincy 
Adams in the electoral vote count but failed 


- to secure a majority. The election then went 


to the House of Representatives, which 
elected Adams. Four years later, Jackson was 
elected and the country underwent a serious 
realignment. 

At the end of his lecture, perhaps sens- 
ing that his tone had been too tough on 
Clinton, Davis closed on a sentimental note. 
Davis said he could sympathize with Clin- 
ton because she is not a natural politician 
but rather, like him, more of a wonk. While 
arguing that she will likely not win the 
nomination, Davis suggested that she might 
make an excellent Supreme Court Justice, to 


_ be appointed by Obama, should he win the 


general election. — 
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campuscharacter 


__By Tess Russell _ 
FEATURES EDITOR eae 
Back in September, when Nat Nelson °11 realized that he was 
about to throw up on floormate Emily McDonald 11, he apologized 
— roughly 0.76 seconds before the impact — for tainting her classy 
black dress with his vomit which, he 
admitted, “was not really black or 
classy in any way.” 

That precise calculation is 
gleaned from Nelson’s subse- 
quent apology note, which has 
become the stuff of local legend 
on the sixth floor of Hadley 
(where he lives). The sheet of 
loose leaf paper depicts two stick 
figures standing approximately 

one and one-half meters apart, 
and charts the 
parabolic path 
from the male’s 
mouth to the 
female. The 
first completed 
equation 
deter- 
mines the 
- initial ve- ` 
locity of the 
traveling 
puke, while 
the second 
solves 
TOT: 
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winners&losers 


What's hot and what's not on campus and in pop culture? 


The Campus gives its weekly report. 
-FEATURES Eprtors _ 


Winter Carnival Ball- 


Come on Midd, that’s 
like three Grille dinnners. 


Diablo Cody _ 


learn 


Courtesy 
The apology note that turned Nelson into a chick magnet. 


i etimes tL AO 


Nelson maintains that he has been secretly obsessed with Mc- 
Donald ever since he started following her illustrious swimming ca- 
reer several years back. When they both arrived at Middlebury, he 
knew the stars were aligning in his favor, and he does not even see 
the vomit incident as a setback. _ 

‘Tm pretty sure it was the first time that any substance of mine 
touched any part of her,” he said. “That’s got to count for some- 


__ thing. Besides, you can’t imagine how many girls Pve gotten from 
_ that story.” 
The Concord, N.H.-native is a member of the cross-country ` 


team, but that is just one of many campus activities in which he 
participates. 

“T usually eat in the cafeteria,” he deadpanned. “And Pm a very 
active dancer.” 

Active indeed. The exact nature of Nelson’s smooth stylings is 
admittedly hard to put into words — witnessing him in action, the 
character of Elaine from “Seinfeld” comes to mind — but a few of 


_his friends did give it their best shot. 


“He looks like a coked-out mongoose,” said Sean Maye 711. 
_ Jake Moritz ’11 agreed that Nelson’s moves are “truly dysfunc- 
tional.” 


But Nelson, a self-proclaimed “sexual deviant,’ has bigger. 


things on his mind — namely, upping the visibility of his Facebook 
persona. 

“I was recently lamenting that I only have 25 friends on Face- 
book, but at least I’ve asked all of them out more than five times,” 
he said. I cautioned that he might encounter a barrage of new friend 
requests after this article was published, but he was unperturbed. 
“It’s OK if they all want a piece of me,” he said. “It’s like a little 
piece of hope.” 

Next on the agenda? Spring Break, baby! When Nelson sug- 
gested a jaunt to Kosovo, aptly pointing out that it is a “happenin’ 
place,” one of his fellow travelers admitting to not knowing where 


the newly independent nation-state is located. 


“Well,” responded Nelson earnestly, “there’s no better way to 


1? 


Indeed, it seems that this kind attitude and perpetual optimism 


is a characteristic of Nelson’s even more marked than his dancing 
skills or his physics moxie. 


“Nat is actually the happiest person I have ever met.” Moritz 


‚said. ‘I don’t know anyone who smiles as much as he does. 


Nowhere is this spirit of inclusiveness more apparent than 


when Nelson speaks of his beloved floor — his home away from 
home here at Middlebury. 


“Hadley Six comes under a lot of fire for being, perhaps, a little 


more social than some other freshman floors,” he said. “But I want - 

to show them the wonderful community we foster here. Anyone can 

come up at anytime and they'll get a nice hello and maybe even a 7 
dance? ; 












out to 





have we. 

mindedly started to apply this policy to our _ 
relationships? In Middlebury, we alltoo ; 
often sexcycle. Sexcycling can be defined as 
the following: “to undergo reuse by passing _ 
on previous thrown out hookups onto one’s _ 
fad? = = = y y yO 

Sexcycling is not helping the environ 
‘ment, more specifically, the social/potenti 
relationship environment at Middlebury, 
Unlike the technologies employed in turning 


back to the factory for a new shiny packag- 
ing. That girl who couldn’t commit to either 
you or her high school boyfriend? Sleeping 
with your roommate is probably not going 
to change her mind. Of course, there are 
those rare occasions where the sexcycling ` 3 
process actually proves beneficial, and that _ 3 
girl or guy that didn’t work for you ends 5 
up really happy with your friend, but this is 3 
usually the exception, not the norm. 
But to understand the essence of sexcy- - 
cling, we must first look at what causes us to _ 
sexcycle in the first place. The number one : x 
reason? Limited resources. We are a school j 
of about 2,400 students. If we estimate 
that there are 600 students per grade and 
an even male to female student ratioand 
we are hooking up with an average of five _ . 
people per grade per year per social circle, _ $ 
then by senior year, our resources are close 
to running out. If you thought greenhouse i 
gases were scary, imagine the possibility ofa sa 
celibate senior yar 

And so, out of fear that this isthe _ 
end of the line, we recycle. We call up our 
sophomore hook up. We look through our 
phones for names we could have missed, _ 
for potential mates we may have overlooked : 
when we were too busy being picky. That - 
boy from your freshman hall finally went 
through his growth spurt and after his acne- 








HS EAR Spine 


-cleared up isn’t looking so bad. That cute _ 


blond from you writing seminar? Finally got 
those braces off and is looking her age, So 
we make do with the resources we have. We _ 


-Teconnect. We trade. We tap that and pass 





that. 2 
Now, aside from the obvious health 
repercussions of non-safe sexcycling — just 


‘cuz’ your friends did it doesn’t mean it’s 


clean — there are emotional repercussions _ 
from this dangerous practice. Sure it may be 
funny at first to talk about X, Y and Zs back 
mole, or how A never changes his sheets, _ 
but eventually, sexcycling brings too much 

it to the open. Sex should be a personal _ 
experience, shared between the two or ti 


or four people engaging 


bean open forum of what he she did/said/ 
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SPECIAL EDITION 
by Jason Gutierrez 


So here we are, three weeks into a new 
semester. The excitement of new classes has 
passed and the luster of this new semester has 
worn a bit. At this point, or if not now per- 
haps later on in the semester, I.suspect a few 
of you might be sitting around one weekend 
night thinking to yourself, “Man, I really want 
to go to the movies, but I have no idea what’s 
worth watching.” Well, fear not, for I am here 
to break down, week by week, what films are 
worth watching, either here on campus or in 
Burlington, this semester. 

Let’s begin with this coming weekend, 
where the Hirschfield Film Series will be 
screening David Lynch’s bizarre opus “In- 
land Empire.” For those familiar with Lynch’s 
work, especially “Mulholland Drive” and 
“Eraserhead, “Inland Empire” will be a wel- 
come break from films that rely on things like 
plot and character. Unable to find the proper 
words to describe the film I have told friends, 
“It’s like when Lynch pulls the rug out from 
underneath you in “Mulholland Drive’ except 
it happens for the entire film? “Inland Em- 
pire” is as close to avant-garde as mainstream 
cinema can get. It’s a terrific mind bender that 
can really open your eyes up to just how wide 
the possibilities are for a film if the right man 
is at the helm. 


The weekend of March 7 finds us wel- 


coming a new Jason Statham film to the 
Burlington multiplexes. Under ‘normal cir- 
cumstances this wouldnt be something to 
get excited about, but this time the movie, 
“The Bank Job,” actually looks good. The title 
pretty much sums up the plot, which revolves 
around the true story of a 1971 bank heist 
in London. It doesn’t look to be anything 
groundbreaking, but it does look to be enter- 
taining and not terrible. Worth a watch if just 
for the fact that the last movie Statham made 
that was worth watching was 2001’s “Snatch.” 
Lunar eclipses happen more often, so we 
should take advantage of this rare event. 

This brings us up to the week of March 
14 and the release of Michael Haneke’s “Fun- 
ny Games,” a reportedly shot-for-shot remake 
of his 1997 Austrian film of the same name. 
The film attempts to tackle the weighty sub- 


ject of violence in media and culture by por-- 


traying extreme acts of violence on-screen. 
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interested in making a political statement and 











Oorts 


Clockwise from top right: “The Wind that Shakes the Barley,” “No Country for Old Men,” 


“Iraq in Fragments” and “Inland Empire.” 


It’s a fine line to walk without coming off as 
condescending, but Haneke more or less suc- 
ceeds. Be forewarned, however, that the Aus- 
trian version of “Funny Games” is extremely 
difficult to watch at times and I suspect that 
this American remake won't be any easier, but 
if you were a fan of Stanley Kubrick’s 1971 
film “A Clockwork Orange,” my suspicion is 
that you'll find much to like here, 

Ah, and so arrives Spring Break! Cancun? 
Miami? Nassau? If you're like me, you're stay- 
ing around here. If you are around Midd for 
the break, or if it’s raining in one of those trop- 
ical places, you can always go see, “4 Months, 
3 Weeks, 2 Days,” winner of the Palme d’Or at 
last year’s Cannes Film Festival, which tells the 
story of a woman trying to get an abortion in 
Romania during the final years of Commu- 
nism. Or you can go outside and do some- 
thing active — both are good options. 

As you get back on campus at the begin- 


„ning of April you might consider checking... 


out “The American Astronaut,’ which the 
Web site for the Roxy Theater in Burlington 
assures is “coming soon,’ and hopefully this 
means the beginning of April. The film itself 
is several years old and currently available on 
DVD, but it would be worth it to see it on the 
big screen. To try and describe the film would 
be an exercise in futility, but I like Entertain- 
ment Weekly’s attempt (they call it, “a Laurel 
and Hardy skit directed by Salvador Dali”). 
So this brings us to April 11 and another 
Hirschfield Film Series screening. This time 
it’s a documentary called “Iraq in Fragments.” 
Filmed during 2003 and 2004, the film is a 
ground-level look at Iraq since the beginning 
of the American invasion and occupation. We 
see the country from the perspective of an 11- 
year-old Sunni boy, a young Shiite cleric and 
Kurdish workers. Director James Longley has 
crafted a uniquely apolitical film that is less 


concerned more with creating a portrait of 
a country that is tearing itself apart and the 
daily lives of those who live in that country. 
It’s a beautiful film that I wholeheartedly rec- 
ommend. 

To accompany the presumably beautiful 
weather that will be gracing our campus dur- 
ing the middle weeks of April, we have two 
dark and bloody free Friday films: the Coen 
Brothers’ “No Country for Old Men” and Tim 
Burton’s interpretation of “Sweeney Todd: 
The Demon Barber of Fleet Street.” Both are 
fabulous films that have garnered so much at- 
tention over the course of the awards season 
that they scarcely need more attention by me, 
except.to say that if you don’t go to another 
movie this semester, go to either, or both, of 
these. “No Country” is better, but “Sweeney 
Todd” is more fun, so chose accordingly. 

Finally, the Hirschfield Film Series brings 
us “The Wind That Shakes the Barley” on Sat- 
urday, May.2..The film, which won.the Cannes 
Film Festival’s Palme d’Or in 2006, received 
modest distribution in the United States over 
the course of last summer and has since been 
released on DVD, but has gone, to my knowl- 


edge, largely unseen. It’s a shame because it 


was one of the best films that made its way to 
American theaters last year. It tells the story 
of the Irish revolution from the perspective 
of men who were, more or less, foot soldiers 
fighting the British in fields. The film stars 
the fabulously talented Cillian Murphy, who 
turns in a marvelous performance as one of 
these foot soldiers. This is a great film to end 
the semester. 

There is one more free Friday film after 
“The Wind That Shakes the Barley” (it’s the 
enjoyable but overrated “Charlie Wilson’s 
War”), but it’s on the last day of the semes- 
ter and really, what are you doing watching a 
movie on the last day of the semester? Happy 
viewing. 












for the record 
by Melissa Marshall 


Bradford Cox of last year’s lauded experi- 
mental psych-rock quintet Deerhunter has 


never been accused of conformity. A sufferer _ 


of Marfan syndrome —a genetic disorder of 
the connective tissue that gives him unnatural- 


ly long and spindly limbs — the front-man’s __ 
stage performance echoes of post-modern art 


as much as his music. From old-maid dresses _ 
as fashion statements to deep-throating the 
microphone to performing acts of self-abase- 
ment in true Iggy Pop form, Cox has sub- 
scribed to the philosophy of rock as spectator _ 
sport with his shock-worthy show aesthetics. _ 

Despite his loud personality, his distinc- 
tive sound has had a more shaking rever- 


beration within the blogosphere. Deerhunter _ 


— and Cox — are no gimmick or sideshow 


stop on the toad to prog-pop paradise (I think 


it’s somewhere in Seattle) as was proven by - 
their May 2007 Fluorescent Grey EP. A follow- 
up to February 2007's Cryptograms, the EP 
glows as their tightest, most focused endeavor 
to date while still harboring the echoing, 
exploratory drone that has become a ade 
mark tone. Where Cryptograms was impeded — 
by an immature feel bred by an obsession _ 
with the unconventional — an obsession that 
resulted in the release resembling mundanity 


— Fluorescent Grey gained a grounded-sound 


from those growing pains with its attention _ 
to melody and structure instead of layering 


and pretentious guitar loops. And while some 


of the transformation has to be credited to 
Kranky — one of the mixing masterminds 
behind Montreal’s God Speed’ You Black 
Emperor who helped out on the disc — it 
is apparent that Cox takes his music much- 








more seriously than his Victorian party frocks 


may suggest. So it’s not surprising that Cox 
ditched the drummer all together a and decided 


to march completely to his own tune with -— 
life-long solo project Atlas Sound. — - 
-Atlas Sound’s first full-length reas, la 
the Blind Lead Those Who Can See but Cannot 


Feel, picks up where the Fluorescent Grey EP 
leaves off. Leaning more towards ambience- 
induced-soundscapes, the Feb. 19 release 
abandons the grunge undertones that Cox en- 


dorsed earlier in his career. Just because he is _ 
currently flirting with a composed sound does _ 
not mean that Cox is trying to cozy up to the _ 
mainstream. From the opening track, “Ghost a 


Story? featuring the voice of a small boy _ 
haltingly retelling a story over the disjointed 


hum of a sampled glockenspiel, to the word- _ 


less closing title-track, Let the Blind betrays 
that the avant-garde is still Cox’s preferred _ 


bed-partner. The only cut that even closely re- : 
sembles an A-side is “River Card.” But even its 
catchy drums and ethereal harps cannot mask 








the ominous, amphibious whisperings. 
Unlike the Fluorescent Grey T 
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CFA channels past for 15th anniversary celebration 


By Alexxa Gotthardt 
SENIOR STAFF WRITER 
Rewind about a hundred years. The early 
20th century was a time of political upheaval, 
economic uncertainty and also a whole lot of 
avant-garde artistic innovations. Art schools 
in Paris and New York were brimming with 
young pupils ready to take on the world with 





_ their wild inventions and wilder personali- 


ties. Artists were running a contagious fever 
of creativity, and what better way to get it out 
into the public by joining forces and throwing 
a party. Enter the Beaux-Arts Ball, a tradition 
that began in Paris in the late 1800s at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts as a way of bringing artists of 
various disciplines together in a social setting. 
Later adopted by a group of New York City art- 
ists, the ball became a raucous tradition in the 
1920s and 1930s where artists, architects, mu- 
sicians, actors, dancers, filmmakers and friends 
toasted art with lots of champagne and danced 
the night away. Elaborate costumes were re- 
quired. 

Middlebury has similar reason to fete, and 
so it will on March 6-9 in celebration of the 
dedication and 15th anniversary of the Ma- 
haney Center for the Arts (MCFA). A whole 
weekend of activities has been planned around 
the anniversary — and its culminating event? 
A Beaux-Arts Ball where the arts will be cel- 
ebrated with food, drink, music, dancing and 


_ hopefully, according to the coordinators, many 


a crazy costume. 

Built in 1992, the 10,000-square-foot 
MCFA is the primary location for arts activities 
and performances on the College campus. The 
structure, described by its architects (architec- 
tural firm of Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer) as simi- 
lar to a chocolate chip cookie or series of gift 
boxes — main common areas connect many 
specialized rooms and exhibition and perfor- 
mances spaces — houses the Middlebury Col- 
lege Museum of Art (MCMA), a concert hall, 
the Seeler Studio Theatre, a dance theatre and 
practice rooms, a music library, practice spaces 
for the music: and. theatre departments. and 
Rehearsals Café. At each turn, a different cross- 
section of the Middlebury arts can be found. 

It is this multi-dimensionality of the arts 
that the weekend of planned events seeks to 
honor and celebrate. The idea for the 15th An- 


Emily Kim Gold- 
smith 08, winner of this 
year’s Alan and Joyce 





petition, will be playing the first movement 
of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto in the 
College Orchestra concert on April 25. The 
Middlebury Campus caught up with the vio- 
linist on how she got started with music and 
what she plans to do with her $200 of prize 
money. 


The Middlebury Campus: How long 
have you been playing the violin and what 
got you started? 

Emily Goldsmith: I started playing when 
I was five years old. So I guess, that makes 16 
years. There’s actually a funny. story about 
how I got started. I was sitting in the back 
of the car with my parents, who were both 
musicians (they would always play classical 
music in the car) and of all the instruments I 
heard, I picked out the violin. I begged them 
from the time I was two if I could learn the 
violin. 


MC: Why did you choose the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto for the Concerto 
Competition? 

EG: I have wanted to play the Mendels- 
sohn ever since I heard one of my teacher’s 
students play it in middle school. A lot of my 
teachers were reluctant to teach it because 
it is the most popular violin concerto, even 
though it’s probably one of the hardest as 
well. I have been working on it casually since 
my senior year of high school. I take lessons 
with Katherine Winterstein, and this is the 
first year that she has taught the Mendels- 


Beucher Concerto Com- 


Daniela Dimitrova 


The CFA will be officially christened the Mahaney ’84 Center for the Arts next weekend. 


niversary Celebration, according to Marketing 
Manager of the MCEA Liza Sacheli Lloyd, be- 
gan in the spring of 2007 when the Committee 
of the Arts met to discuss their plans for the 
coming year. “The chairs of the six academic 
arts departments, plus leaders from the Mu- 
seum of art and the Performing Arts Series, 
all agreed that they’d like to do something col- 
laborative to celebrate the Center for the Arts’ 
15th birthday,” said Sacheli Lloyd. “From there, 
the idea for a concentrated weekend of arts ac- 
tivities and a Beaux-Arts ball was born.” 

Director of the Arts Glenn Andres also em- 
phasized the importance of the celebration as 
an active bringing-together of the Middlebury 
arts. “The idea is to showcase all of the arts at 
Middlebury as well as celebrate the fifteenth 
anniversary of the MCFA facilities,” said An- 
dres. . “It.is pretty remarkable to note how 
much of this is home-grown?” 

All academic arts departments have con- 
tributed to the event — Theatre, Film, History 
of Art and Architecture, Studio Art, Music and 
Dance — with the help and participation of 


sohn, although she’s been playing it since 
she was 16. Teaching something and play- 
ing something you've been playing since you 
were little are very different things. My old 
teacher refused to teach the Mendelssohn be- 
cause it drove one of her students nuts. 


MC; Could you tell us what you plan on 
doing with your prize money? 

EG: Pll probably end up saving it in 
some form for next year when I’m a starv- 
ing college grad. But a kind of funny story 
is that I was being a real scrooge for Winter 
Carnival, and everyone was convinced that if 
I won, I should go to the Winter Ball, which I 
did. It ended up being a good night. 


MC: How do you expect your past ex- 
periences playing with orchestras will effect 
playing the Mendelssohn? 

EG: I won a concerto competition with 
my local youth orchestra in high school, and 
I played the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole. It’s a 
big power trip in front of an orchestra. A lot 
of my friends are supportive of the Mendels- 
sohn as a piece, and I’m glad that they won't 
be bored. by the Mendelssohn. There was 
some stiff competition this year, but I got 
the feeling that since they made the competi- 
tion more of a sponsored thing it has become 
more competitive and just a bigger deal. Ev- 
eryone seemed like they were really prepared 
and really into it. I got lucky! 


MC: What other music related projects 
do you have, or rather, are you practicing for, 
this semester? 

EG: I’m trying to learn the second two 
movements of the Mendelssohn, which I 
won't actually perform in the concert. The 
third movement is really really difficult, 





staff, students and alumni. In addition, the Per- 
forming Arts Series, the Hirschfield Film Series 
and the MCMA will contribute events to the 
weekend’s repertoire. 

The four-day artistic tableau kicks off on 
Thursday, March 6, but the majority of events 
will occur on Saturday, March 8, when the 
tableau will transform into an extravaganza. 
The “Christian A. Johnson Symposium in the 
History of Art and Architecture” starts the day 
with a series of lectures by faculty and students 
centered on the theme of collaboration. 

Then, at 7 p.m., a gathering to celebrate 
the dedication of the MCFA is slated to take 
place in the building’s upper lobby. While the 
center’s new name — Mahaney Center for the 
Arts — went into use at the beginning of the 
2007-2008 school year, the ceremony will of- 
ficially recognize the title and serve to toast 
Kevin P. Mahaney ’84, chief executive of The 
Olympia Companies, a Portland, Maine- 
based real estate firm, for his support of the 
Middlebury Arts. 

After the ceremony, three performances 












campusarts 


set throughout the MCFA will begin at 8 p.m. 
Listen to the Dick Foreman Jazz Group’s jazz 
repertoire in the MCFA concert hall, sit in 
on Dance Artist-in-Residence Leyya Tawil’s 
dance company, Dance Elixir, perform “Capi- 
tal Life Triptych” or head to the Seeler Studio 
Theatre to watch “Curtain Up: Scenes, Songs 
and Monologues Celebrating Theatre at 
Middlebury.” 

And if this diverse palette is not enough, 
student art exhibitions showcasing painting, 
photography, sculpture and video by students 
will be sprinkled around the MCFA and the 
MCMaA'ss galleries will be opened late. 

Finally, at 10 p.m., the 15th Anniversary 


‘ Celebration Beaux-Arts Ball will commence. 


Open to everyone and unticketed, as most of 
the weekend’s events are, the ball will celebrate 
the MCFA anniversary, the MCFEA dedica- 
tion and, perhaps most importantly, art itself 
amongst the songs of the Sound Investment 
Jazz Ensemble, festive food, two beer gardens 
and a host of over-the-top costumes. “Party- 
goers can expect dramatic, moving lighting— 
new lobby banners commemorating the build- 
ing’s 15th Anniversary and Dedication, a lavish 
spread of food and drinks from the Catering 
folks and lots of glittering white lights,” said 
Lloyd. 

Will it rival the Beaux-Arts Balls of the 
turn of the century? Only time will tell. It is 
certain, however, that the arts will not go un- 
derrepresented the weekend of March 6-9 at 
the College. In fact, the arts will be celebrat- 
ed like they rarely are at Middlebury — with 
pomp, pageantry and collaboration. Andres 
underlined the resonance of a celebration of 
this scope and spectacle. 

“Our individual arts programs provide the 
campus with a rich (almost dizzying) variety 
of student and guest performances and activi- 
ties, but we seldom see the whole as more than 
the sum of the parts,” he said. “If we take these 
activities in concert, it dramatizes how impor- 
tant a part is played by the Arts at Middlebury 
and the many ways that our students partici- 
pate in those arts. What better time than the 
15th anniversary and the rededication of the 
MCFEA to shine a spotlight on the vital role of 
the Arts in campus life?” 

A full list of events and event details can 
be found at www.middlebury.edu. 


Spotlight on...Emily Kim Goldsmith 08 





Andrew Ngeow 


Emily Kim Goldsmith ’08, winner of the annual Concerto Competition, strikes a pose. 


so it wouldn't be feasible anyway. Troy also 
planned the concert around the first move- 
ment. I’m disappointed I wont get to play 
Ezra Axelrod’s piece, which is on the program. 
And I’m working on a few selected move- 
ments from string quartets by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Schubert. I’m playing part 
of Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden,” which 
I worked on last semester, for the CFA dedi- 


cation ceremony next weekend. 


MC: Do you plan to continue with mu- 
sic after you graduate? 

EG: In some way, definitely. Pm not go- 
ing to go to grad school for music, because 
I'm pursuing languages. I always want to 
play, and I get upset when I’m not playing, 
and when I’m not playing well. But it is 
something I want to maintain. 


—Andrew Throdahl 
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ing from Albert Handy ’08 and the inside play 
of Aaron Smith ’09. Williams would again 
fight back, pulling to within two with under a 
minute left, and entered halftime trailing the 
Panthers 42-39. 


MEN’s BASKETBALL 


ed FEBRUARY 23 


Hage eae 
a lebury 


The game was a tale of two halves, as 
Middlebury completely overwhelmed Wil- 
liams in the latter period. After Troy Whit- 
tington hit a basket for the Ephs at the 11:33 
mark, Williams would not score for the next 
aA ie 

By the time Williams found the basket 
again, the Panthers had put together a domi- 
nant 10-0 run and established a commanding 
70-54 advantage. 








they exchanged hugs with coaches and team- 
mates behind a thunderous ovation from the 
crowd. When the final buzzer sounded, the 


Panthers jumped up and down, their arms 


held high in a sign of victory. The moment 
could not have been better. 

While overjoyed by the victory, the Pan- 
thers — looking to accomplish bigger and 
better things — are not going to celebrate 
for too long. The team understands that this 
is just the first part of its mission to win the 
NESCAC tournament and earn the automatic 
bid to the NCAA Division III tournament. 


“Tt means a lot to get the first NESCAC 


postseason win for Middlebury,’ said Smith. 
“But we certainly aren't satisfied — this is just 
the first step in our goal to win the NESCAC 
tournament Let’s talk about records after 
that.” 

The Panthers have already suffered a 74- 
71 home defeat at the hands of Trinity on Jan. 
26, so they know that they have their work 





The game cut out for 
only worsened ( NESCAC TOURNEY: MEN’S BASKETBALL oo 
for the Ephs over players are 

_ SATURDAY, MARCH 1 as 
the final 11:33,} ; remaining 
as they connect- | Ez gets So optimistic. 
ed on only one} OOE HIPOET “I like 
of their final 13| ZE our chanc- 


field goals. The} 
Panthers, mean- | 
while, shot af 
spectacular 10-| — 
of-13 —includ-| agbgiabisy 
ing a perfect} 
six-for-six from} _ 
beyond the arc 
— and out- 
scored Williams 36-5 during that time ee 

“We brought great defensive intensity 
and we executed well on offense,” Smith said. 
“Everyone was on the same page and we never 
let up.” 

As the clock wound down under five 
minutes, Middlebury players and fans alike 
started to sense the victory. The starters were~ 
pulled with around two minutes to go, and 


Bs Middlebury 


8:00PM TIPORE _ 


_ tournament. 
















Mors Amherst hosts all remaining games. 
_ Champion receives automatic bid to the D-II NCAA rie Were 





2:30PM TIPOFF i es ‘going 
: ; into the 
semifinals 
against 
Trinity,” 
said Har- 


playing 
well to- 
gether on both sides of the court. Our defense 
was great on Saturday, and we'll have to keep 
it up going into next weekend. On offense, 
we have so many weapons that if someone is 
having an off day, another player will step up. 
When everyone is playing well, were a very 
dangerous team.” 


Now they have a playoff victory in‘their~ 


pocket to prove it. 




































J . power Hye co-captain To 


dove to the ice to save a stray pass and got it to 


- an open MacIntyre. 









_ “I blew it at first by making a bad pass 
and Tom saved it,” said MacIntyre. “Then I got 


- [the puck] back and was looking to pass be- 


cause I’m not much of a goal-scorer. I think the 
goalie thought I was passing too. I just shot it. 
I guess even a blind squirrel finds a nut once in 
a while.” 

In this case, the blind que found a net 
rather than a nut. But, no doubt, it was equally 


as satisfying. 
Both McDonald and Mee will admit 





















that their four years of playing college hockey 
have passed too quickly. “My first game ever 
happened to be the Amherst game freshman 
year,’ said McDonald. “Then last night, lining : 
up against Amherst, it felt like a blink of an eye. 
_ That game was here [in Middlebury] too, so it 
was like déjà vu.” 


It warrants repeating that the relerecs for 


_ the Dec. 11, 2004 game, Ryan St. Louis, Mike St. 
Louis and Mike Cross, were the same for ey 


nights game, too. 
A different crew of officials refereed Sat- 
urday’s game with Hamilton. The Middlebury 
lineup, the result and the number of goals the 
Panthers allowed was, however, identical. 
In both games the opposition scored first. 
And in both cases, the visitors were sent pack- 
g with a worse record. 
“Both goals had been from bad bounces; 
said MacIntyre, when asked if the team ever 
got worried about pene behind [in both oe 
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; Jeff Patterson 
Williams’ two-time National Coach of the Year, Dave Paulsen, could only scratch his head 
in disbelief, as his Ephs were powerless in stopping the potent Panther attack on Feb. 23. 
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simmers in e > country — continue 








ad that they did. O apain Scott 


Bartlett 08 had two goals and assisted 
on two others. The Pittsford, N.Y. native 





certainly has conquered the Continentals 


_ in recent years. The right-winger has had 


eight points in his last four games against 
the only NESCAC school from New York. 

Maldonado, another New Yorker on 
the team, piled up point after point this 
weekend, His three goals — one of which 
was an empty-netter — and one assist 
helped ensure that Amherst and Hamil- 


_ ton would leave Vermont empty-handed. 


There is more déja vu on its way for 
McDonald and company, as Williams 


_ College is slotted as the Panthers’ next op- 
ponent. Middlebury beat the Ephs 5-1 in 
_the opening round of last year’s NESCAC 
tournament. The most recent meeting be- 
- tween the two teams wi much doser, as 





Mickey Gilchrist’s 08 g 





The Panthers need to win on Mach 1 


i they are going to march into Toe NCAA 


tournament. 
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The signature event of Middlebury’s 
long-standing tradition — the Winter 
Carnival — has always been the ski races 
at the Snow Bowl. While the Carnival con- 
tinues to feature events such as the ice- 
show and a stand-up comedian, it is the 
day off to see the racers come down the 
mountain that makes the annual event so 
special. One of Middlebury’s biggest stars 
in the 2008 Carnival was senior alpine 
captain Kristen Poehling 08, this week’s 
featured athlete in a downhill version of 
“Inside the Locker Room’. 2 

Poehling, who herself lists the 
Middlebury Carnival as her favorite mem- 
ory as a Panther athlete, led the women’s 
Giant Slalom team this past weekend with 
a time of 2:01.03, capturing fourth place 
overall. It was a successful weekend for Pan- 
ther skiing as they captured second place 
in the EISA Championships, finishing just 


Polling two friends about Krissie Poehling 08 





Poehling 


Vest-Burton Hughes 





Three people ’d want over 


for dinner? 


Tiger Woods, Yvon 
Choinard and John 
Wood 


Sauvignon Blanc, 
Audrey Hepburn, 
Jack Johnson (0) ~ 


Her three siblings: 
Bobby, Katie and 
Annie (0) 





What brand are your 
racing skis? 


Rossignol 


Rossignol (1) Rossignol (1) 





Favorite ski resort in the © 


United States? 


Vail 


Vail (1) Vail (1) 





Most memorable wipeout? 


Coming home from 
the bar in heels 


Face-plant at Wipeout? Never! 
Cannon (0) (0) 





Least favorite exercise? 


Coach’s 20 minute 
TV watchers 


Hill sprints (0) | Brain excercises (0) 





What should have won for 
Best Picture? 


“Dirty Dancing” for 


the past 20 years 


“Juno” (0) “Vanity Fair” (0) 








Tm deathly afraid of ...? 


Snakes! I hate them 
with a passion 


A morning with- 


out coffee (0) The dishes (0) 





behind rival Dartmouth. The LaCrosse, 
Wisc. native will be joined in this edition’s 
questioning by her roommate, teammate 
and fellow captain Megan Hughes ’08 as 
well as teammate Tucker Vest-Burton 09. 
Will the off-campus housemates have an 
advantage, or will the time commuting to 


ae 





final score e A 2 














the Bowl and on the chairlift be enough for 
Vest-Burton to come out on top? 

= In what is becoming a very alarming 
pattern of low scores, the alpine teammates 
tied 2-2. Vest-Burton and Hughes both eas- - 


1 Results 


Comments 








Skiing Carnival 


Middlebury Winter 


+ 


2nd of 15 


Andrew Wagner 09 skied terrifically and 
finished first in the giant slalom and third 
in the slalom. 





Women’s 


Squass Vassar 


I 


St. Lawrence 
William Smith 





9-0 W 
7-2W 
7-2Ł 


Caroline Woodworth ’09 went 3-0 on the 


weekend as she helped the Panthers finish r 


18th i in the nation. — 


ily nailed the softball questions, Poehling’s 
brand of racing skis and favorite resort. 
However, neither could identify Poehling’s - 
most memorable wipeout — a spill in the 
streets running home from the bar wearing 


high heels. The 
teammates also 
failed in an- 


 swering Poeh- 


lings biggest / 
fear: snakes. 
However, 
Hughes’ an- 
swer of “the 
dishes” is perhaps indica- 
tive of Poehling’s unwillingness or fear of 
assisting her roommate in dishwashing du- 
ties. Her kitchen mess may be growing; but 
her trips through the gates have been quite 
clean throughout her four year career on 
the Middlebury ski team. 

~ Poehling will have plenty of time to 
read her favorite author, Bill Bryson, on an 
upcoming cross-country flight to Montana 
when all three Panthers conclude their sea- 
son with the NCAA Championships hosted 
by Montana State starting March 5. In what 
will be her last collegiate competition, look 
for Poehling’s years of hard work doing 
“20-minute TV watchers” to pay off and for 
the Middlebury alpine team to conclude yet 
another successful season. 

— Andrew Somberg, Staff Writer 


Number of yellow signs a driver will see on his way back 
from the Snow Bowl, that indicate that there is a sharp 


curve in nels road. 








Amherst 


Men’s Hockey Hamilton 


4-2W 
5-2 W 


Co-captain Tom Maldonado 08 tallied an 
assist and three goals over the weekend,- 
peor the ee eae! over Hamilton. 


Blocks rn center Ayie Baker’ 


she had last ye 














Hamilton 
Wesleyan 


Women’s 
Hockey 


7-0W 
5-1 W 


Karen Levin 08 was raned the NESCAC 


Player of the Week after notching three 


[ goals and three assists over the weekend. — 








Women’s 


Basketball ans 








Editors’ 
Picks 





Emily Johnson ’09 (23 points) was on fire 
from beyond the arc as she went 6-for-9 
from international waters. 








Phrase used to describe how the men’s basketball team scored 
36 of its 96 points vs. Williams to advance to the semifinals of 


the NESCAC tournament. 


Questions 


Peter Baumann 


James Kerrigan 


Simon Keyes 


Jeff Klein 


Jeff Patterson 





Who will the women’s 
hockey team play in 
the semifinals of the 

NESCAC tournament? 


COLBY 
I expect the seeds to hold 
true, and the top four teams 
to advance to the next round. 


CONN. COLLEGE 
After tying Conn. College 
twice during the regular 
season, the Camels will 
upset the Mules. 


COLBY 
I don’t foresee many 
surprises in the women’s 
bracket. 


CONN. COLLEGE 
There were zero upsets in 


the first round of the men’s _. 


basketball quarterfinals. No 


COLBY 
Not that it really matters. 
They'll just be wasting gas, 
when they come to face a 
team that’s world class. 





Will Wesleyan upset 
Colby in the first round 
of the men’s hockey 

tournament? — 


— NO 
Wesleyan almost knocked 
them off a few weeks ago, 


| but the Mules will rise to the 


occasion. 


N 
Middlbury won the 
NESCACs away from home 
last year, and it can do so ~ 

again. 


NO 


Just as in March Madness, the | 


number-one seed does not 
lose in the first round. 


way that trend continues. 
NO 
I mean, I like upsets, but this 


is too much to ask of the © 


YES 
Cards’ goalie Mike Palladino 
will pitch a shutout, just like 
Rob Palladino 09 did on 
April 7, 2007. 





Will righties or lefties 
make more three-point 
shots against Trinity? 


RIGHTIES 
I’m not a math guy, but the 
team has more righties than 
lefties, right? 


RIGHTIES 
Despite Harris’ ’08 silky 
shot, Pm trusting “the field,” 
which has converted on 166 
attempts vs. Harris’ 60. 


RIGHTIES 
Like Anton Chigurh, I flipped 
- acoin. 


LEFTIES 
Harris °08 has been 
unstoppable from beyond the 
arc as of late. I expect him to 


LEFTIES 
Andrew Harris 08 will be 
left open a lot and will hit 

from the left, right and 
center. 





Who will win on March 
4, AC Milan or Arsenal? 


AC MILAN 
I remember seeing a picture 
of them with a big trophy last 


AC MILAN 


AC is my team in FIFA 2008. | 


Expect at least a goal from 


Kaka, last year’s Champions 


League stud. 


AC MILAN 
There’ sno stopping th 


go off against the Bantams. 


eee | yrs th 





Who will win, no. 
12 Indiana or no. 15 
Michigan State in a big 
Big 10 battle? 





MICHIGAN STATE 
They have been perfect at 
home, and will take advantage 
of the Sampson-less Hoosiers. 





MICHIGAN STATE 
Four of their five losses have 
been on the road — the 
Spartans will avenge their 

early-season loss. 








MICHIGAN STATE 
What a rough time for 
Hoosier basketball, and it’s 
only going to get worse. 





The Hoosiers will right the 
ship under new interim coach 
Dan Dakich. 





This one’s so easy — the 
Hoosiers won 80-61 last time 
— it’s like stealing candy 
canes from a baby. 

















“executives alike are seemingly more con- 


cerned with avoiding what happened to. 


cycling and the Tour de France than truly 
_ being agents of rule and equality. 


At worst, and probably more likey | 


these events will be seen by the perfor- 
mance enhancement industry and players 
alike as motivation, if not subliminal 
urging, to be more subtle and secretive. 


Common misperception is that anabolic 


_ steroids are the most widely used drugs in 


sports and will continue to be. But when 


sports such as chess adopt world anti- 
doping regulations, one has to wonder 


what drugs they are looking for. Popping 


_a Ritalin before a game seems innocent _ 
enough, but what if you suddenly found 


yourself with the focus of Kobe, or the - 
fearlessness of Ben Wallace, after taking 
one pill? The synonym ‘nerves of steel’ 
could soon be replaced with ‘nerves of 


product lwxy005” Yet, given the desire of — 


the human race to pursue the bigger and 


_ better, regardless of consequence or cost, 
one could reasonably predict the outcome - 
_ — public outrage, focused vilification and 


a a nostalgia and sadness that things ] have © 


_ changed, but damn that was a sweet et game 


last night! 


Ski team finishes in first after day one 


By Anna Furney 
STAFF WRITER aunt 

In the tradition of saving the best for 
last, the Rikert Ski Touring Center and Mid- 
dlebury’s Snow Bowl hosted the 2008 EISA 
Championships for both alpine and Nordic 
athletes on Feb. 22 and 23. While Middle- 
bury’s Panthers have seen considerable op- 
position from the Dartmouth and University 
of Vermont (UVM) ski teams, they came into 
the weekend ready to defend the icy terrain 
and reputation of their home hill. 

Defying the predictions of a clear fore- 
cast, the weather proved to be a challenge for 
the athletes as the winter elements of cold, 
snow and wind flew across the Ross trail in 
driving sheets. 

The first run for Middlebury’s women 
was quite unnerving for the spectators lining 
the finish corral, as they watched only three 
of the seven Middlebury athletes — Megan 
Hughes ’08, Krissie Poehling *08 and Lindsay 
Kraft 11 — make it through the finish with 
clean runs. The trio was left with the weighty 
responsibility of scoring the necessary points 





‘from their individual finishes, to keep the 


team in the overall running for the weekend’ s 
title. 

The conclusion of the women’s slalom left 
UVM’s Lyndee Janowiak in first, followed by 
skiers from the Univrsity of New Hampshire 
(UNH) and Dartmouth in the second and 
third perches on the day’s podium. Coach Ste- 
ver Bartlett was able to let out a sigh of relief 
after Hughes, Poehling and Kraft had secured 
the women’s alpine team with fourth, ninth 
and 17th positions, a collection of enough cu- 
mulative points to maintain the team’s stand- 
ing as the Carnival front-runner. 

On the men’s side, it was Williams’ Charles 
Christianson who emerged as the day’s front- 
runner. Middlebury’s Andrew Bil: Wagner 

09 followed 
Christanson 
in hot pur- 
suit, but failed 
to = make~ up 
enough time 
in his sec- 
ond run to 
move up from 
fourth posi- 
tion after the 
first run. Oth- 
er than Chris- 
tianson, it was 


Middlebury Alpine coach Stever Bartlett (lower right) poses with 
and UVM who ‘his seniors after their final Winter Carnival. 2008 
dominated the marked the class’ best finish at the Snow Bowl. 


day’s top 10, 

with Catamounts Marh Gooding and Eric 

Gilbert capturing fourth and sixth, and Mid- 

dlebury’s Alec Tarberry 08 and Joey Swenson 

08 rounding out eighth and ninth positions. 
Down the mountain road a mile or so, 

Middlebury’s Nordic team was fighting off 











Do ice 








Jeff Sore a 


Matt Johnson ’08 (above) picks up speed during santi 15K classic race, in which he 
finished in 14th. Below, Kelly Brush ’08 skis the GS course as a fore-runner on her monoski. 


their EISA challengers at the Rikert Ski Tour- 
ing Center in Hancock. In the women’s 5K 
freestyle, Robyn 
Anderson 09 
captured third 
place, behind 
Dartmouth. skiers 
Susan Dunklee 
and Elsa Sargent. 
Cassidy Edwards 
09 was the team’s 
next fastest fin- 
isher in seventh 
place, while Claire 
Luby 10 followed 
close behind in 
ninth.- 

Patrick John- 
son 711 led the 
: Panthers in the 
10K free with a solid fourth-place finish. 
Johnson was chased by teammates Tim Reyn- 
olds ’09, who finished the day in eighth, and 
Matt Johnson 08 in 17th. The impressive fin- 
ish by Patrick Johnson, in combination with 
the consistency exhibited in the finishes of 





CORTESI SUSE McLaughry 








his fellow teammates, secured second-place 
overall for the male members of the Panthers’ 
Nordic team after the first day. 

Saturday’s races at the Snow Bowl be- 
gan with sun, live music and maple syrup in 
a series of events sponsored by the College’s 
Carnival Committee in an effort to mobilize 
student-based support for both the College’s 
athletes and the weekend’s competition. 

“The entire weekend was amazing,” said 
Hughes, the alpine captain. “Middlebury Car- 
nival is a tradition that really combines all the 
best things about the sport of ski racing.” 

The unmitigated highlight of the week- 
end was watching team member Kelly Brush 
08 forerun both the first and the second runs 
of Saturday’s giant slalom (GS). Kelly’s return 
to skiing was greatly celebrated amongst the 
ski racing community following a crash that 
she took while racing at Jiminy Peak two years 
ago, which left her paralyzed from the waist 
down. It was only fitting that she shared with 
her teammates, family members and home 


hill her impressive first full course on her 





SEE DARTMOUTH WON, PAGE 27 
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Dartmouth won on the fall-owing ae 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 





monoski. 

UVM, UNH and Dartmouth led the field 
of women, sweeping first through third. Poe- 
hling was the Panthers’ top finisher for the 
day, landing in fourth place — just off of the 
podium blocks. Hughes captured fifth place, 
just five-tenths of a second behind Poehing. 

On the men’s side, it was Wagner’s win 
that highlighted the weekend’s list of finishes 
for the Panthers. Wagner won both of the 
day’s runs, quelling any doubts that the crowd 
and the competition may have had about his 
strengths in GS and putting him nearly a full 
second in front of UVM’s Greg Hardy, who 
finished second. Strong finishes amongst 
Middlebury’s men also came from senior Alec 
Tarberry, who ended up in fifth place — only 
three-hundredths of a second behind little 
brother Ace Tarberry of Dartmouth, who 
snuck in ahead of Alec to snatch fourth. 

Behind Alec Tarberry were fellow seniors 
Swensson in sixth, Skip Heise in 13th, Zeke 
Davisson in 26th and Clayton Reed — who, 
catching an edge and hip-checking over the 
course’s final knoll, still managed to finish the 
day in 43rd. The Middlebury men’s team de- 
servedly won the GS event with its depth in 
talent and skill. 

The reliability of the women’s Nordic 
team in the 10K classical race helped to secure 
points for the weekend’s overall standings. 
Top finishes from Edwards in ninth, Ander- 
son in 12th and Luby in 14th allowed the hunt 
for the overall championship seem less daunt- 
ing. 

The men’s 15K classic was led by athletes 
from UVM, Bates and Dartmouth. Middle- 
bury’s own Patrick Johnson was the top fin- 
isher for the Panthers in 12th. He was fol- 
lowed by his brother Matt in 14th. 

While Dartmouth won the weekend’s 
EISA championship with 928 points, it was 





closely followed a Middlebury, which tallied 
906 points, UVM with 868.5 points and UNH 
796 points. 

Sadly, Middlebury graduates a pool of 
extremely talented seniors — among them 
former U.S. ski team members, Junior Olym- 
Pians and All-Americans. 

“There is no saying what we could have 
done to have won the carnival,” said Hughes. 
“I think everyone did their best this weekend, 
and, really, that’s all that we can control. Col- 
lectively, our team is so enthusiastic and sup- 
portive. Winning the UVM carnival this year 
was incredible and we all wanted to continue 
winning. Knowing that it was possible gave us 
the tenacity.to ski faster every weekend.” 

The team’s drive is only accelerated by the 
instruction of Bartlett, who brings experience 
and enthusiasm to the group’s dynamics. 

Unsurprisingly, Bartlett was awarded the 
coveted position of EISA Coach of the Year at 
the weekend’s culminating banquet on Friday 
night, only pointing out the obvious — that 
the team’s ability in both athletics and in- 
struction is amongst the best in the world. 

Winter has indeed felt like a long and cold 
season, but there is no saying where the rest of 
the year will take the Panthers, as high-stakes 
races fill the months of March and April for 
both alpine and Nordic athletes. The Panthers 
are looking forward to the NCAA Champion- 
ships planned for March 5-8 hosted by Mon- 
tana State at Bozeman. - 

Spoken with a hint of optimism, Hughes 
knows that “we have the ability to bring home 
some podium finishes. Our team is stacked 
with talent and we have the potential to do 
some serious damage on the Western front.” 

So either book a flight to Montana or 
lean back in your desk chair, but either way, 
pay attention to Middlebury athletes as they 
take on their West Coast counterparts at this 
year’s NCAA Championships. 
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Jeff Pba 
Dartmouth’s Michelleanne Shields was in 
fourth place going into the final run of the 
slalom, but fell to 20th place after this wipeout. 
The Big Green still won the carnival, though. 


Four-person relays formidable for track 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 


of Demers, Magill, Weisman and Close fifth. 
The 4x800m team of Spring, Cailey Condit 
"10, Erin Toner *11 and Kaitlyn Saldanha ’11 
eighth. 

Most of these showings were turned in 
by athletes who doubled- and even tripled-up. 
Krieg, for example, ran the 1,600m leg of the 
distance medley and also took fourth in the 
3,000m run, and Magill ran the open 400m in 
addition to her two relays. 

Rounding out the meet were Sarah Wil- 
son ’08, who finished eighth in the pole vault 
and Jen Currie °08, who finished fifth in the 
weight throw. In all, the team’s 33 points were 





. good for ninth place among the 40 schools 


who fielded qualifiers. 









Rank Last 


With fewer entrants, and several of those 
who did make the trip to Tufts fighting set- 
backs, the men’s team took 22nd overall on 
the strength of O’Reilly’s fifth place showing 
in the 800m, which Beatty was very happy to 
see come through. 


“He’s really fought through a lot, so it’s _ 


really nice to see him back [from injuries in 
the fall and winter], and he’s just going to get 
stronger,” said Beatty. 

O’Reilly’s final time was 1:56.27, placing 
him very close to his rivals in a tightly spaced 
field, flush with NESCAC competitors. 

O’Reilly’s co-captain Jimmy Butcher ’08, 
hampered by the flu, was 14th in the 5,000m. 
But Beatty expects him to regain his stride and 
continue to be a force in NESCAC races and 
beyond as the indoor season winds down and 


The Great Eight_ 


Team 


M. Basketball 


outdoor competition begins. 

Another veteran Panther, Pat Sedney ’08, 
had a strong showing of 12-5 1/2” in the pole 
vault as he came back from a hamstring inju- 
ry. Kris Williams 11 qualified in that event but 
did not compete, the result of a back injury. 

Beatty is still waiting on other results to 
tell which Panthers will travel to the Open New 
England Championship Meet this weekend, 
but he is already very satisfied with this indoor 
season, whatever berths might be earned. 

He is particularly excited about Krieg 
and Currie qualifying for the NCAA Division 
III Indoor Championships in the 5000m and 
weight throw, respectively. They, and any oth- 
er athletes who might qualify in the interim, 
will travel to Ohio Northern University March 
14-15. 


the half. While Ummah putu 





by Jeb Burchenal, Staff Writer — 





Women’s liockey | beats” 
Wesleyan to earn top seed 


_ The women’s hockey team wrapped 
: up: its impressive regular season this past 
weekend with a convincing 5-1 victory 3 
over fellow NESCAC oe 
leyan. 
The victory sealed the Panthers un- 
defeated season in NESCAC play and 
clinched the top seed for the a tour- 
nament. ; 

Te Panthers jumped out to an arly 
2-0 lead on first-period goals from Anna 
McNally 11 — her 19th of the season 
— and Karen Levin’s 08 seventh of the 
year. The Cardinals fired back in the sec- 
ond period, though, as junior Julia Co- 
hen was able to put a blast from the blue 
line past keeper Lani Wright ’10. 

Though this proved to be their only 
score, it was not for a lack of chances. 
Wesleyan had a two-man advantage for — 
1:14 while the score was still 2-1, but 
could not score the equalizer. 

Just seconds after the first penalty 


expired, Middlebury junior Molly Vitt 


collected the puck and found herself 
facing a short handed breakaway. She 
earned a penalty shot as she was pulled 
down from behind, but was unable to 
convert. But Heather McCormack ’10 
found the back of the net just 17 seconds © 
after the failed attempt to extend the lead 
to 3-1. 
McCormack and Erika Nakamura 
’09 found the net in the third period to 
cap off the 5-1 victory. Wright anchored 
the defense with a solid 16-save effort. 
The Panthers have to wait for the re- 
sults of the first round of the NESCAC 
tournament before they know who they 
will play in the semifinals on March 8. 


“Women’s basketball ends 


season with loss to Tufts 


For the second year in a row, the wom- 
en's basketball opened NESCAC play at 
Tufts. The Panthers were not able to avenge 
their first-round knock-out from a year 

ago, as they fell to the Jumbos, 71-60, on 
Feb. 23 

Though it was closer than the first 
meeting of these two teams just two week% 
ago, it was clear from the start that the Tufts’ 
low-post offense, anchored by Khalilah 
Ummah, was too much for the ade 
defense to contain. 

Though the eo never railed 


throughout the game, it was a closely con- 


tested affair until the very end. The first 10 
minutes of the game was a microcosm of - 
the entire game as the Jumbos bolted out 


to an early 15-4 lead, only to have the Pan- : 
- thers o back i ve the gane onarun of 
their owm > 


“Both t teams cooled of for the rest of 
the second half, leading to a 36-28 sore at 
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By Jeff Klein 
ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR ~ 

Last year’s playoff loss in over- 
time to Colby is now a distant mem- 
Ory. : 

Before a raucous crowd in Pe- 
pin Gymnasium this past Saturday, 
Feb. 23, the Middlebury men’s bas- 
ketball team made history yet again 
by serving up a 96-59 blowout vic- 
tory over Williams. With the win, 
the Panthers now have their first- 
ever playoff victory in the history of 
the NESCAC tournament. . 

Next up is Trinity, whom the 
Panthers will face in a semifinal 





_ . showdown hosted by Amherst Col- 


lege this Saturday, March 1 at 8 
p-m. - 
Against Williams, the Panthers 
were fired up from the start, open- 
ing the game with what has become 
a recurring sight this season: a 
three from Andrew Harris 08. Har- 
ris connected on four shots from 
downtown and finished the game 
with 15 points. 

“It’s a great feeling, probably 


The Middlebury Campus 


Men make ane 








Ross 08 was LaForce at NESCACs 


By Jake Cohen 
STAFF WRITER 

The Middlebury swim team 
sent its women’s contigent to Wes- 
leyan University this past weekend 
to compete in the 2008 NESCAC 
championships. There, the women 
continued their late-season success 
by placing second in what was one 
of the tightest races in the confer- 
ence history. 





Although Williams won its ` 


eighth consecutive league title, 
Middlebury topped Amherst in a 
breathtaking meet that came down 
to the last event of the entire com- 


NESCAC Swim CHAMPIONSHP 











Middlebury 1481.5 
Connnecticut College 


Williams 


petition, the 400-yard freestyle re- 
lay. ; 

During the event, eight 
Middlebury records were set, three 
of which were also Wesleyan pool 
records. ; 

Marika Ross ’08 and diver Al- 
anna Hanson ’08 were honored as 
the Senior High Point Winners, an 


_ award that recognizes them as the 


strongest overall competitors in 
the conference in their combined 
four years of competition. 

Ross won every individual 
event she swam in — the 50-yard 
(25.76 seconds), 100-yard (56.08 
seconds) and 200-yard ` (2:02.23 
seconds) butterfly — for the fourth 
year in a row. 

“These girls have consistently 
been strong-holds for our team,” 
said men’s tri-captain Robbie Bur- 


ton ’08. “They deserve-this recog- 


nition for all the hard work and 


success they have enjoyed in their 
careers here.” 

Leaving Wesleyan on Sunday 
evening was an emotional time 
for the women’s team. Tear-rid- 





SEE PANTHERS SWIM, PAGE 24 








: — medley team that included Chris- 


9.0.9" 








the most exhilarating feeling in bas- 


-ketball, second maybe to throw- 


ing down a thunderous dunk, but 
I wouldnt know about that,” said 
Harris, describing the feeling of 
running back down the court after 
hitting a clutch three and the home 
crowd going wild. 

The game remained relatively 
close for the duration of the first 
half. Middlebury would regularly 





ph-atic statement 


jump out to a modest lead before 
Williams would answer to close the 
deficit. 
After the Panthers pred a 
24-16 advantage, their largest lead 
of the first half, the Ephs pulled 
within one on three separate occa- 
sions before Middlebury restored a 
seven-point lead with clutch shoot- 





SEE MEN LEAVE EPHS, PAGE 24 








3 Jeff Patterson 


Ben Rudin ’09 spurs on his teammates while co-captain — and three- 
aie Een — Mike Walsh ’08 waits for another opportunity to play. 







e from the ‘women’s distance 


n a H, Sh Spring 


strong fc 







head coach Martin Beatty citing a 
groundswell of young talent, par- 
ticularly in the sprint and mid-dis- 
tance events. “This is a really ae 
young class here.” e 
Indeed, most of Middlebury’ 
33 points came in the relays. The 
eles team of Anjuli Demers 
0, Katy Magill ’11, Grace Close 
711 and Liz Huntley 08 placed 
o The 4x400m team fue we 








| See Four-Person, PAGE 7 


Aah Hamilton = =a = =e at the Panthers 


Williams awaits in the quarterfinals — 


By Jeff Patterson 

SPORTS EDITOR 
Moments before their Friday 
xogace-off with Amherst, the nine 

seniors on the Middlebury men’s 
hockey team were honored at cen- 
ter ice. Photos were snapped and 
the P.A. speakers crackled as proud 
parents popped their heads out 
‘from the rink door to stand next to 
their sons. 

Nine goals later, the Panthers’ 
ceveekend sweep — they beat the 
“Lord Jeffs 4-2 and Hamilton 5-2 

the following afternoon — gave 
them the NESCAC’s number-two 
seed. 





“It was a seed; said Rob Ma- 
cIntyre “08 as he recalled Jed 
McDonald’s ’08 blast that beat 
Amherst goalie Cole Anderson 
midway through the third period 
and turned out to be the game- 


winner. “It was a seed.” 

McDonald, who uses the same 
model of Warrior stick that two- 
time NHL's Hardest Shot champi- 
on Zdeno Chara plays with, said, “I 
got it as hard as I could have hit it.” 

Although the goal was unas- 
sisted, McDonald does not want 
to take all of the credit. “I think it’s 
all in the stick,” he joked. “There’s a 
strong correlation there.” 

: MacIntyre, whose mother Jean 


came all the way from Calgary to ` 


see the game — “She flew the red- 


‘eye that left Thursday night, flew 


all night to Ottawa and drove here 
with the Gilchrists,” he said — woke 
up the somewhat-quieted crowd of 


-1,805 after scoring his second goal 


in as many games to tie the contest, 


“1-1. 





SEE TOWNSEND '10, PAGE 24 __ 
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Jeff Patterson 


Rob MacIntyre’s 08 second-period power-play goal jumped over a sprawiing Lord Jeffs defender and a helpless 
goalkeeper. The tally also jump-started the Panther offense as the men in white beat Amherst 4-2 on Feb. 23. 








> this week in sports 


Inside the Locker Room: 
Krissie Poehling ’08 
Who knows the senior skier 

' better? page 25 







game to watch 


_ First round of the NESCAC tournament 
Men’s hockey vs. Williams, March 1 at 4 p.m. 















The Great Eight 

After a 37-point playoff win 

over Williams, men’s basketball - 
now sits on top, page 27 











